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British Build Up 
Armored Ring 
round Kuwait 


UWAIT (AP)—British tanks, commandos and 
paratroops dug into a tough defensive ring in the burn- 
ing Kuwait desert Sunday night, their guns poised to 
meet any threat from Iraq. Meanwhile, the Kuwait 


| 


* 


Macmillan 
Urges lraq 


Cool Off 


LONDON (UPI)—Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan Monday 
appealed for “moderation” by 
Iraq and said British troops 
will remain in Kuwait as long 
at the sheikdom’s ruler wants 
them for defensive purposes. 

Macmillan told a ten-e House 
of Commons session, “The Gov- 
ernment earnestly hope that 
counsels of moderation will pre- 
vail in Baghdad.” 


The Prime Minister stressed 
that Britain sent troops to new- 
ly-independent Kuwait ‘“pure- 
ly for defensive purposes and 
in accordance with our treaty 
obligations.” 


Macmillan said British crack 
commando units, naval and air 
force units will be withdrawn 
as soon as the Sheik of Kuwait 
“considers that the independ- 
ence of Kuwait is no longer 
threatened.” 

Britain has been pouring her 
military might into the tiny 
Middle Eastern state for the 
past three days. Her action 
came after Iraq laid claim to 
the sheikdom which received its 


independence from Britain last | eather was so hot that|Meutrality of Laos,” Chen said.| made public Saturday by the 


month. 

The Commons hushed while 
a solemn Macmillan said, “I am 
convinced it was the duty of 
Her Majesty's Government to act 
as they did. I believe they will 
receive the general support of 
the House and of the country.” 

Macmillan said Britaim had to 
take “swift action . . . should 
the situation deteriorate.” 
said Iraq last month swiftly fol- 
lowed up a diplomatic claim to 
Kuwait with “a violent press 
* and radio campaign from Bagh- 
dad.” 

“The Iraqi forces at Basrah, 
only about 30 miles from the 
Kuwait border, were 
quite sufficient to occupy Kuwait 


Government imposed censor- 


ship on all outgoing cables and 
phone calls. 

By nightfall, the 
armored cars and Roval Air) 
Force jet fighters were readv 


oil wealth. 

Britannia transport planes 
brought in paratroops from 
England—the 7th Parachute 


Battery of Royal Horse Artillery 
normally stationed .at Alder- 
shot. Centurion tanks came in 
with 3rd Caribiniers from Aden. 
Fast armored cars came ashore 
for the red cap “Cherry 
Pickers,” the 11th Hussars, also 
from Aden. 

The ridge bestrides the road 
from Kuwait to Basra in Iraq. 


It curves north and west of | 


Kuwait's capital and makes a 
natural defensive position. 

The convoy finally reached a 
desert fort. In its courtyard 
sat Bedouin volunteers clutch- 
ing rifles, waiting for orders. 

The water ration for men in 
the desert is 12 pints a 
day for drinking alone. Even 
with this intake, some lose 
bodily moisture so fast that ex- 
haustion sets in. The cure is 


quick and simple—a couple of 


.a force of Saudi Arabian troops 
He | 18 now assisting in Kuwait's de-| 


days’ rest. 


Marines are living on field 


rations with additional choco-| PO8¢S to terminate the general | assistance 
debate and proceed to substan- | 


late, candy and a small daily 
ration of beer. They make tea 
with small solid fuel stoves. 


one box of fuel caught fire spon- | 
taneously and had to be thrown) 
from a truck. 

(British Defense Ministry. 
sources in London put the num-| 
ber of British troops now in 
Kuwait at more than 2,000.) | 

Kuwait military sources said | 


fense. No numbers were given. | 
With his defenses bolstered 
by British armor, 


‘stopped further issues of arms 


| 
| 
| 


| first,” he said, 


! 


i 


; 


clearly | Ira 


to volunteers. 

“The people need training. 
Since the crisis set off by 
qi Premier Abdel Karim 
Kassem’s claim to Kuwait, | 


by a rapid movement against jpoucands of Kuwaiti Bedouins | 


the modest Kuwait army,” Mac- 
millan said. 

‘The Commons cheered the 
Prime Minister after he con- 
cluded. 

Opposition Labor Party lead- 
er Hugh Gaitskell took the floor 
to say he _ regretted British 
troops had to be used in Ku- 
wait. 
ment “had no option but td 
take the action it did.” He 
suggested having a special Unit- 
ed Nations’ force take over 
from the British troops. 


Iraq Charges Aggression 

DAMASCUS (AP)—lIraq for- 
mally charged Britain with “ag- 
gression” against Iraqi soil Mon- 
day and said that British troops 
concentrations in Kuwait con- 
stituted a “direct perilous threat 
to Iraq’s security, as well as to 
the security of all other Arab 
countries,” Radio Baghdad said. 

The charge was made in a 
statement by an Iraq Foreign 
Ministry spokesman. 

The s 
the British landings as “open 
foreign interference in the af- 
fairs of the Arab World,” and 
called upon all Arab powers to 
“stand in one front to repel 
this British aggression and to 
liberate all other colonized parts 
in the Arabian peninsula,” the 
radio added. 


But he said the Govern, | 


have been handed rifles and) 


‘sent to border areas io stave’ 
(off any attack. . f 


} 


kesman also labeled | 


| 


. 


The sheik; answering writ-' 
ten questions submitted by 
Arab newsmen, said, “The Brit- 
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Hold Kuwait Talks 


LONDON (AP)—Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan called in 
senior ministers and military 
chiefs to discuss Kuwait Sun- 


y. 

The meeting, which lasted an 
hour, was attended by Foreign 
Secretary Lord Home, Defense 
Minister Harold Watkinson, 
Chief of the Defense Staff Earl 
Mountbatten, Army Chief of 
Staff Field Marshal Sir Francis 
Festing and Air Chief Marshal 
Sit Thomas Pike of the air 
force. 

This wads the same group 
which the Prime Minister met 
with Saturday before the deci- 
sion to move troops into Kuwait 
was announced. 

Macmillan is expected to make 
a statement in the House of 
Commons Monday on Kuwait. 
Members of parliament are like- 
ly to demand an emergency de- 
bate, 


M’Arthur Back in PI. 


For Sentimental Visit 


MANILA (AP)—General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
wearing his crushed wartime 
campaign cap and a neatly 
pressed military uniform, re- 
turned for the third time to a 
triumphant and tumultuous 
welcome in the Philippines 
since the end of World War Il. 


“I have indeed returned,” the 
Si-year-old soldier told a roar- 
ing throng at the Manila Inter- 
national Airport. 


“Mabuhay (Long live) Gen- 
eral MacArthur, liberator of the 
Philippines,” was the thunder- 
ous response. 

Upwards of 500,000 Filipinos 
gave the returning hero an en- 
thusiastic and warm welcome 
that equaled the reception given 
former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on his visit last 
year. 

The five-star general, on a 
sentimental 10-day visit to his 
former battleground, appeared 
fit and healthy as he stepped 
off the glistening orange-tipped 
silver-colored huge U.S. Air 
Force jet plane. 

His party included his wife, 
Gen. and Mrs, Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine ambassador 


to Washington and a wartime 
comrade of the general's, and 
Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, 
long-time military aide of Mac- 
Arthur, 

President Carlos P. Garcia, 
waiving protocol aside, per- 
sonally greeted the homecom- 
ing warrior at the airport. 

“You have indeed returned,” 
the President told MacArthur, 
“returned to the Philippines 
where you are forever beloved 
by the Philippine people.” 

A Manila airport source con- 
firmed Monday night that Mac- 
Arthur’s plane refueled at 
Misawa Air Base, Japan, en 
route to Manila. 

An official at the international 
airport rescue control center 
said the MacArthur plane left 
Misawa, the main US. airbase 
in northern Honshu, at 12:24 
p.m-—JST. 

The stopover suggested that 
MacArthur flew the short¢Aleu- 
tian route on his presidential 
Boeing 707. : 

This was the former supreme 
commander’s first return to 
Japan in a decade—since his 
dramatic recall by Pres:dent 
Harry 8S. Truman 
1951 


landing | nese 
operation was complete, Tanks, | 


to protect this 5,000-square mile | 
kingdom, and its tremendous | 


U.S. Charged 
By Chen Yi 
With Stalling 
On Laos 


BULLETIN 

GENEVA (UPI)—The Unit- 
ed States Monday rejected a 
hard-won British-Soviet com- 
promise agreement on equip- 
ment for the International 
Control Commission policing 
the truce in Laos. 


| GENEVA (UPI)—Red Chi- | 
Chen 


Foreign Minister 
Yi accused the United States 
Monday of “procrastinating” 
at the 14-nation Laos peace con- 
ference and warned that failure 
to agree here “will bring serious 


Cuban Hijackers 
Land in Miami; 
Militiaman Shot 


MIAMI, Fla. (AP)—Aerial 
hijajckers shot a Cuban 
militiaman riding as guard 
aboard a Cuban airliner 
Monday and forced the pilot 
to fly to Miami. 

Police threw a cordon 
around the plane when it 
landed here and the 16 
passengers were hustied in- 
to immigration at Miami 
International Airport. News- 
men were not allowed to 
talk to them immediately. 

The unidentified Cuban 


_ consequences.” 
| Chen Yi demanded the con- 
| ference end its thus far incon- 


_clusive general debate and begin 
immediately concrete negotia- 
tions on the future of the 
Southeast Asian kingdom. 

He charged the United States 
and some other countries were 
“procrastinating” by talking 
about international controls for 
Laotian neutrality. Controls 


| Stantive talks here, he said. 
If the conference, now enter- 
ing its eighth week, cannot 
reach agreement, Chen declared, 
“the consequences will be ser- 
ious.” 
| He said that if war should 
break out again in Laos, “what 
| Sood would it do for any of 
, us? 
| The Chinese minister praised 
the veto-ridden Soviet draft pro- 
posal for a Laos settlement and 
urged that negotiations begin 
on it without delay, 

“The Chinese delegation pro- 


|should be disregarded in sub-| 


—« for Friday. 


ive negotiations undertaking 
to respect the independence and 


he West has insisted on con- 
tinuing gerieral debate on Laos 


future until a coalition govern. | 


ment is formed by the jungle 
ingdom’s rival factions. 
Earlier, the Western-backed 
Royal Laotian delegation open- 
ed Monday's 27th plenary ses- 


trals only should control the 
future neutrality of Laos. 
Royal Laotian delegate Phoui 


ference to name a “new com- 
mission of neutral states,” act- 
ing without veto, to police the 
country’s neutrality. 

British and Soviet conference 
co-chairmen Malcolm Mac- 
Donald and Georgi Pushkin 
meet Canada’s Chester Ronning 
later Monday to try to work 
out a new ICC compromise. 

Last minute Canadian objec- 
tions Sunday stopped the dis- 
patch of a message from the co- 
chairmen authorizing the ICC in 
Vientiane to buy or hire helli- 
copters, light planes, road 


transport and radio sets, 


Macmillan,Advisers. 


Pathet Lao OK’s 
ICC Inspection 


NAMONE, Laos (UPI)—The 
pro-Communist Pathet Lao 
rebels Monday promised to fur- 
nish ceasefire supervisors with 
trucks, planes and helicopters 
for use in making inspection 
tours, 

Lack of such equipment had 
been one of the biggest stumbl- 


pliot reportedly told immi- 
garation authorities that 
the shooting broke out in 
the cabin a few minutes 
after he took off on a flight 
from Havana to Varadero 
Beach, Cuba. - 

One hijjacker put a gun 
to the pilot's head and told 


him to fly to Miami, he 
said. 
An immigration official 


said three passengers and 
the crew said they wanted 
to return to Havana. Thir- 
teen passengers reportedly 
wanted to remain in Miami. 

The militiaman was re- 
ported seriously wounded. 


Japan May 


' 


Get Military 


Aid Boost 


| WASHINGTON (UPI)—Mill- 
tary witnesses have 
that Japan is scheduled to re- 
‘ceive an increase in military 


aid in the proposed new $4,800 | 


million aid bill, but the exact 
amount remained a secret. 

| Breakdown of the military 
figures are rarely 
available in a current year. 
During recent closed-door hear- 
/ings on the Foreign Aid Bill, 


House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Democratic representa- 
tives Armistead Selden asked 
,the following question: 

|, “I note in this breakdown 
that Japan is getting (security 
| deletion) million for 1962 com- 
pared with $62,000,000 in mili- 


sion with a proposal that neu-| tary assistance received in 1961. | 


For what is this fadditioncl 
money to be spent?” 
| The reply was off the record. 


the sheik | 5@nanikone called on the con-| The witness was Rear Adm. 
Luther C. Heinz., regional direc- | 
tor for the Far East in the 


, Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for, International 
Security Affairs. 
| Earlier Heinz discouraged a 
Continued on Page 2, Col. 7 


testified | 


New Accords 
Free More 
Ships in 

U.S. Strike 


BULLETIN 
NEW 


YORK (AP) — The 
United States Government 
Monday went into court seek- 
ing a Taft-Hartley Law in- 
junction to end the i18day 
U.S. maritime strike. 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Maritime 
negotiators reached new agree- 
ments Sunday freeing many of 
‘the U.S. vessels involved in the 
‘national maritime strike. 


The agreements were an- 
/nounced shortly after the Ken- 
-nedy Administration disclosed 
it planned to seek its first Taft- 
Hartley injunction Monday to 
halt the 17-day strike. It could 
‘not immediately be determined 
whether the Administration 
would go ahead with efforts to 
ask for an 80-day injunction, 


Announcement of the agree- 
ment touched off a fight in fe- 
deral mediation headquarters 
between members of rival mari- 
time unions—the second such 
battle in less than 24 hours. 
One man was injured, and 
police assigned a 10-man detail 


HYANNIS PORT, Mass. 
(AP)—U.S. Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg arrived here 
to make a personal report to 
President John F. Kennedy 
on the unsettied U.S. mari- 
time strike that has tied up 
American shipping on all three 
coasts. The secretary said he 
brought a direct report to be 
delivered to Kennedy Sunday 
night. It was near midnight 
when he landed. Goldberg 
said the decision whether the 
attorney general will be in- 
structed to apply for an in- 
junction under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Labor Act is one that “can 
| only be made by the Presi- 
_ dent.” 
to guard a group of about 70 


men gathered across the street 
}from the building. 


| The new agreement was 
reached between a group of 60 
independent shipowners operat- 
ing about 2,460 ships and two 
| unfons—the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots (MMP) and the American 
|Radio Association (ARA). 

It meant a total of about 330 
Ships sailing from Atlantic and 
, Gulf Coast ports were free of 

the strike. Another 150 vessels 
owned by members of the Paci- 
fic Maritime Association appear- 

Continued on Page 2, Col. 2 


| Self-Inflicted 


Hemingway Killed 


ing blocks in the way of the) 
International Control Commius- 
sion (ICC), which is charged | 
with supervising the ceasefire | 
in this strife-ridden kingdom. | 

Neutralist and Pathet Lao) 
delegates also promised to nop | 
obstructing efforts and co draw | 
uP a list of places where the) 
ICC inspections should  Dbe/| 
made, > 

They offered to join the pro- 
Western Roval Government | 
negotiators and commission | 
members in compiling such a list | 
at the next meeting scheduled | 


The apparent rebel conces- 
sions were in sharp contrast 


SUN VALLEY, Idalio (AP)— 
Ernest Hemingway, the  Jobel 
Prize-winning author who be 
came a legend in his own time, | 
was killed by a shotgun biast | 
Sunday while his wife was as- | 
leep upstairs. | 

Mrs, Hemingway, the “Miss | 
Mary” who accompanied him | 
on his world travels and was | 
the novelist’s fourth wife, was | 
awakened by the shot, found | 
the body and summoned a oe 


tor. 
| Miss Mary found the body of | 


beloved “papa” near a rack | 
filled with the guns Hemingway | 
loved to collect. 


to do some hunting, but the 
general hunting 
Idaho is closed. 

Then she called a local motel 
man, Chuck Atkinson, a family | 
friend, and asked him to put 
out a statement that the crea- 
tor of “Farewell to Arms,” 
“The Old Man and the Sea” 
and “For Whom the Bell Tolls” 
was dead. 

“Mr, Hemingway,” the state- 


season in 


In Shotgun Mishap 


Seme friends _3am 
|said he had probably decided | Gil 


UPI-Sun Radiophoto 
Ernest Hemingway 


Cooper, who played some of 
Hemingway's biggest heroes in 
the films. Cooper died of can- 
cer in May. 

Hemingway's father, Dr. 
Clarence E. Hemingway, a 
physician who practiced in the 


Gen. Pak Ousts 


as Leader 


| 


Kyodo-AP Radiophoto 
From left: Song Yo Chan, Pak Chung Hi and Chang Do Yung. 


Final Tabulation 


last week. 


The agency's final tabulation of the casualties and damage 


also disclosed that 3,117 houses 
were destroyed, damaged or 
washed away and 384,588 flood- 


another 


Rainstorms Claimed 
248 Dead, 81 Missing 


The Police Agency announced vesterday that 248 persons 
were killed, 81 missing an@ 1,227 injured in the rain-triggered 
floods and landslides that occurred in a wide area of the country 


‘Gov't Takes 


in April 


with the position under which 
| their spokesmen had attempted 
_to dispose of the inspection is- 
| sue with “agreement in -princi- 
ple,” and by fighting eny at- 
tempt to send commissioners 
Into areas where real fighting 
was going or such as Paaong. 

Monday's agreement was still 
only “in principle,” anda it re- 
mained until Friday to see if 
the rebel delegation intended 
to allow important front line 
sites to be included on ihe list 
of piaces to be inspected, 


Indonesia Gets 


Soviet Bombers 


DJAKARTA (UPI) — The 
first group of Soviet long 
range bombers, purchased 
by Indonesia under an arms 
agreement signed last Dec- 
ember by Defense Minister 
Lt. Gen. Abdul Haris Na- 
sution in Moscow arrived 
here Saturday, the air force 
announced Sunday. 

The number of bombers 
and type were unspecified 
and no other information 
was available as the press 
was not allowed to witness 
the delivery which was ac- 
cepted by Air Force Chief 
Air Marshal Suryadarma. 


ment said, “accidentally killed 
himself while cleaning a gun 
this morning at 7:30 a.m.” 

Atkinson said it was the 
statement Mrs. Hemingway 

wanted, that she feels the death 
was accidental. He said no note 
was found. 

The county coroner, the she- 
riff and the prosecuting attor- 
ney talked for more than an 
hour and then decided not to 
call an inquest. 

“I can only say at this stage 
| that the wound was self- 
| inflicted,” said Coroner Ray 
| McGoldrick. “The wound was 
_in the head. It could have been 
, accidental or otherwise. There 
is no evidence of foul play, and 
no witnesses. Nothing could be 
gained by an inquest. But one 
could be called at any time ‘f 
tLere was some reason to justify 
.” 

Hemingway, 62, a bearded, 
rugged man who wrote bril- 
liantly of death and violence 
was released only last week 
from the Mayo Clinic in Min- 
nesota where he underwent 
treatment for high blood pres- 
sure, 

Some of the people here who 
knew Hemingway as their Most 
celebrated citizen, talked open- 
ly of rumors that it was more 
serious than that. They said 


jhe had appeared most depres- 
sed at the death of actor Gary 


Chicago suburb of Oak Park, 
died in 1928. He was found 
shot to death in the bedroom 
of his Oak Park home. 

Hemingway lived as danger- 
ously as the characters he dev- 
ised for stories on the civil war 
in Spain and Mexican bull 
fights. 

Someone else had to accept 
the Nobel Prize for him in 
1954. He was confined to his 
home in Cuba, recovering from 
the injuries of an airplane ac- 
cident during an African safari. 

A source close to the aca- 
demy said at the time that the 
Nobel Committee decided Hem- 
ingway ‘would get the prize 
eventually and should be given 
it thén “before he kills himselt 
in some adventure.” 

The noted writer originally 
entered the Mayo Clinic Nov. 
30, 1960, and left there for his 
Idaho home last Jan. 23. But 
he returned to the clinic April 
25. On May 31 a spokesman 
for the Mayos described his 
condition as “excellent” and 
said this could be interpreted 
as meaning there was a general 
improvement in the writer's 
health. 

The rugged Hemingway, a 
lover of the outdoors and 
sports, would have been 63 
Years of age on July 21. 

It was reported that he had 
Continued on Page 2, Col. 1 


ed in varying degrees. 


A total of 12,214 hectares of 
dry and wet paddies were buri- 
ed or washed away, while 260,- 
660 hectares of other land were 
inundated. 

Roads were cut at 7,815 places 
and embankments breached at 
2,541 places. 
bridges were washed away and 


In addition, 1,474! 


landslides occurred at 7,303) 
places. 

Twenty-eight boats were 
either hed away or dam- 
aged. 


A total of 345.383 


persons 
making up 74,423 households! 


were affected. 


i 


Wait-and-See 
Pose on ROK 


The Government is taking a 
wait-and-see attitude toward the 
sudden replacement of Lt. Gen. 
Chang Do Yung as head of the 
military 


Chief Cabinet Secretary Masa- 
voshi Ohira said last night that 
the Government is trying to de- 
termine the circumstances un- | 
der which Chang resigned ves- | 
terday. “The Government's | 


‘Tiger’ Song Gets 
Premier Position 
in Power Play 


SEOUL (UPI) — Maj. 
Gen. Pak Chung Hi was 
named South Korea’s top 
ruler—Chairman of the 
Supreme Council for Na- 
tional Reconstruction— 
Monday, replacing Lt. 
Gen. Chang Do Yung who 
resigned. 


The Supreme Council also ap- 
inted former Lt. Gen. Song 
o Chan new Chief of Cabinet, 
post held by Gen. 


Chang. 

Forty generals and cdmirals 
of South Korea's military forces 
were retired from active duty, 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—IA. 
Gen. Chang Do Yung, who 
resigned his post as chief of 
the Korean Cabinet Monday, 
is being held under detention, 
according to information re- 
ceived by United States of- 
ficials. A US. government 
official said he has been in- 
formed that Chang is being 
detained at the headquarters 
of the Supreme Council for 
National Reconstruction. Ac- 
cording to the official, Chang 
has not been arrested but is 
being detained at council 
headquarters. , 


the ruling military junta an- 
nounced a short time after Gen. 
Pak took over as top ruler of 
the republic, 

Those who were retired to- 
day ineluded one army tleu- 
tenant general, three army 
lieutenant generals, 26 briga- 
dier generals, two rear admirals 
and three commodores of the 
Korean Navy, three brigadier 


Police also reported that the desire to normalize relations | generals of the Air Force and 


86 persons earlier reported mis- 


; 


with the Republic of Korea, | 


one brigadier general and one 


sing in the Ina area of Nagano! however, remains unchanged,” | lieutenant general of the Marine 


Prefecture were safe. 


Early Diet Suggested 

The Japan Socialist Party 
vesterday decided to ask the 
Government to convene the ex- 


traordinary Diet in August in-| 


stead of September in order to. 
work out more effective and. 
practical relief and rehabilita- | 


tion measures for the victims of 
the rainstorms in central Japan. 


Construction Minister Ume- 
kichi Nakamura will leave for 
Nagano Prefecture today to in- 
spect the lida and Ina areas in 
the prefecture, where the dam- 
age from last week's rainstorms 
was reported heaviest. 


JFK Sympathizes 


By The Associated Press 
U.S. President John F. Ken- 
nedy has expressed his deep 
concern and sympathy over the 
disastrous floods that hit vari- 
cous parts of Japan last week. 


| to 


don’t know if the ROK goodwill | 
mission scheduled to arrive to-) 
night will come or not. If it does, | 
Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda, | 
who will be acting Foreign | 
Minister during Zentaro Ko- 
saka’s trip to Europe, will re- | 
ceive the mission.” 


But Foreign Office sources last 
night voiced optimism that the 
replacement of Chang by re- 
tired army general and Defense 
Minister Song’ Yo Chang and 
the emergency of Maj. Gen. 
Pak Chung Hi, who was rumor- 
ed the power behind the origin- 
al coup, will stabilize the ROK 
regime. 


Song, who was named Chief 
of Cabinet (Premier), is known 
to have close ties with the Unit- 
ed States and can be expected 
reaffirm the strong pro- 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 5 


| Ohira added. ae sss path thal lio 

. e jun g 
Pg Med ee . oa. for the dismissed officers. 
é “These officers greatly con- 


tributed to the defense of the 
nation through their outstand- 


ing meritorious services dur- 
ing and after the Korean 
War.” é 


Gen. Pak said in a broadcast 
over junta-controlled Radio 
Seoul he would stick to the reso- 
lutions made May 16. 

“I assumed the heavy respon- 
sibility as chairman of the Su- 
preme Council for National Re- 
construction as the result of the 
resignation of Lt. Gen. Chang 
Do Yung due to personal rea- 
sons,” Gen. Pak said. 

He commended Gen. Chang 
for “sparing no pains in accom- 
plishing the revolution for a 
long period.” 

“The initial alms of the revo- 
lution to wipe out corruption 
had been accomplished,” he said, 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 6 


Kennedy's words came in his' | 


New Junta Head Known 
As Ardent Nationalist 


By United Press International 


cabled message delivered ease 


Ikeda through the American |) 


day to Prime Minister Hayato 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 7 


Ikeda, Ohira Slate 
Talk on Reshuffle 


Prime Minister Hayato Ikeca 
will confer with Chief Cabinet 
Secretary Masayoshi Ohira this 
morning on the reshuffle of the 
Cabinet and the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party executives later 
this month. 

Before meeting the Prime 
Minister, Ohira is expected to 
see party Secretary General 
Shuji Masutani to arrange con- 
ferences between Ikeda and the 
various party faction leaders. 

The date for carrying out the 
reshuffie plan has been set for 
around July 18. .The extent of 
the reshuffie is not yet known. 

It has been reported that 
Ikeda will give priority to the 
reshuffing of the three top 
party posts. 

The Prime Minister who had 
been resting in Hakone since 
Saturday, returned to Tokyo 
last night. 

Ikeda’ originally planned to 
return to Tokyo tonight, but he 
changed the schedule because 
Mrs. Ikeda who accompanied 
her husband to Hakone sudden- 
ly became ill. 


Tokyo Temperature 
Hits High of 32.1 C. 


Tokyo temperatures soared to 
their highest peak for the year 
at 3 p.m. yesterday as the 
Meteorological Agency recorded 
a reading of 32.1 C. 

The agency said the tempera- 
ture was 5 degrees higher than 
in ordinary years at this time. 


' 


Yesterday was named chairman 


Maj. Gen. Pak Chung Hi, 45, 


of South Korea's military junta 
(Supreme Council for National 
Reconstruction) that toppled the 
Government of Premier John 
M. Chang May 16 in a near 
bloodless coup d'etat. — 

He had been No. 2 man in 
the military Government under 
Lt. Gen. Chang Do Yung, who 
resigned yesterday. 


What kind of a man is Gen. 
Pak, this man who now is No. 
1 in the Republic of Korea? 

He’s a small man, always 
grim-faced. He always appears 
to be nervous, and is a chain 
smoker. He wears a shoulder 
holster with a snub-nosed 38 
pistol tucked in it, and is usual- 
ly much better guarded than any 
other of the junta leaders. 

Whereas Lt. Gen. Chang was 
regarded as a moderating infiu- 
ence in the junta, Pak was the 
epitome of the radical element. 

e was never close to the Amer- 
ican advisers. , 

Recently Gen. Pak once was 
reported to have said, “We 
really do not care what the 
Americans or any other foreign- 
ers think of our actions.” This 
statement describes Pak as 
what he really is—an ardent 
nationalist. ‘ 

Gen. Pak was convicted of 
Communist collaboration in 
connection with the so-called 
“Taejon incident” when an army 
regiment revolted under Com- 


munist instigation. He was 
dishonorably discharged from | 
the army and sentenced to death. 


He was recalled during the Ko- 
rean War as a major. 

Pak said his conviction was 
a mistake. He said when he 
returned from China at the end 
of World War II he went to his 
home in Taegu and found his 
brother deeply involved in left- 
ist work. 


His brother, an out-and-out 
Communist, was killed later 
and, Pak says, two of his com- 
rades came to Pak for refuge. 

Pak, who was then at the 
miiltary academy, gave the two 
men refuge. When they were 
captured after the “Taejon in- 
cident” they implicated Pak. 
He claims this, was the sole rea- 
son he was discharged from 
the army. 

The U.S. Army has never let 
it be known just what its in- 
telligence assessment of Pak is, 
althuagh just-retired United 
Nations Commander Gen. Carter 
B. Magruder let it be known 
that he regarded Pak as a radi- 
cal and almost impossible to 
deal with. 

Pak lives an austere life. He 
generally is regarded <s hon- 
est in the sense he apparentiy 
never embezzled large sums of 
money from the vet through 
illegal sale or disposal of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

During the early days of the 
May 16 coup, Pak let Lt. Gen. 
Chang do the public speaking. 
Pak always stood silently at 
Chang's side ong * most pub- 
lic appearances. e usually 
stood stiffly, with arms folded, 
wearing dark giasses, his grim 
face pointed straight 
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Siuerers 


Cuban PWs to Launch © 
New Tractor Fund Drive 


MIAMI (UPI)—Ten Cuban prisoners sent here by Fidel Castro 
to attempt to resurrect the Tractors-for-Prisoners trade announc- 
ed Sunday they will spend their remaining seven days of parole 
in this country launching a new fund drive to buy tractors. 

In a joint declaration the d0 Castro prisoners said that “with- 


7 
Hem ngway 
Continued From Page 1 
decided to do some hunting and 


was cleaning guns in prepara: | 


tion for it, 
There were reports in this 


area that Hemingway had: been | the 


in good spirits after arriving, 
but that he had been saddened 
by Cooper’s death. 

“Hemingway won world fame 
in 1929 with his novel, “A Fare- 
well to Arms,” based partially 
on his own experiences a5 4a 
soldier. 

Then came a succession of 
novels and in 1853 his “Old Man 
and the Sea,” a simple story 
of an old fisherman's victory 
and defeat, won a Pulitzer Prize 
for the author. 

Hemingway's literary career 
began in Paris. He @'d side- 
line writing for periodicals 
while serving as correspondent 
for the Toronto Star. These 
were collected in 1923 for his 
first book, “Three Stories and 
Ten Poems.” 

His other works include: “In 
Our Time” (1924), “The Tor- 
rente of Spring” (1926), “The 
Sun Also Rises” (1926) “Men 
Without Women” (1927), 
“Winner Takes Nothing” (1933), 
and “To Have and Have Not” 
(1937). 

Several of Hemingway's most 
successful novels were made 
into motion pictures, ircluding 
“Farewell to Arms,” starring 
Rock Hudson and Jennifer 
Jones (1957), “The Sun Also 
‘Rises,* starring Tyrone Power 
and Ava Gardner (1957), and 
“The Old Man and the Sea,” 
starring Spencer Tracy (1958). 

His “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls,” which was also made 
into a motion picture and re- 
ceived wide acclaim, won for 
Hemingway in 1941 a gold 
medal from the Limited Edil- 
tions Club. The medal cited 
his work as the book published 
in the three previous years 
that was most likely to become 
a classic. 

In 1954 Hemingway 
awarded the Nobel 
Literature. 

The author was born July 21, 
1898, at Oak Park, Illinois, one 
of six children of a physician. 
He spent much of his boyhood 
in Michigan, leading an active 
life and accompanying his fath- 
er on long hunting trips in the 
northern part of the state. 

After graduating from high 
school he became a cub report- 
er for the Kansas City Star, but 
soon joined an American am- 
bulance unit bound for the Ita- 
lian front in World War L. 

During the years between the 
two world wars the barrel-chest- 
ed author wrote for magazines, 
did correspondence for news- 
papers and worked on his no- 
vels. 

In 1946 he married the for- 
mer Mary Welsh, also a writer. 
She was his fourth wife and is 
his widow. His first three mar- 
riages ended in divorce. He was 


was 
Prize for 


the father of three sons by his | members of rival unions broke | formation Minister Mohammed 


out when about 20 members of | Masmoudi 
Maritime Union! Paris Monday and 
da lone member! Moscow Tuesday. 


first two marriages. 


Praised by Kennedy 

HYANNIS PORT, Mass. (UPI) 
~—President John F. Kennedy 
Sunday night mourned the 
death of Ernest Hemingway as 
one of America’s greatest au- 
thors and “one of the great citi- 
zens of the world.” 


Faulkner Tribute 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. 
(UPI) — Nobel Prize-winning 
novelist William Faulkner said 
his contemporary Ernest Hem- 
ingway who died Sunday “was 
almost as good a man as the 
books he wrote.” 


Reaction in Europe 

LONDON (AP) — The death 
of Ernest Hemingway shocked 
Britain’s literary world Sunday 
night. 

First tribute came from J. B. 
Priestley, noted novelist and 
playwright. 

“Bemingway had a tremen- 
dous influence on writers all 
over the world, 
whole it was a good influence, 
Priestiey said. 


Francois Mauriac, member of | est writers of the century. 
the French Academy, said in | W858 once said accurately of him 
: |that his contribution to 

“I can only salute with emo-|ture was a certain clarification 


Paris: 


tion his memory. It is a great 
loss for American letters and 
for the novel. Certainly, I can- 
not say that I was close to him 
with respect to a conception of 
life, but I had respect for his 
works.” 

Gerard Bauer, member of the 
Goncourt Academy which an- 
nually awards the Prix Gon- 
court, praised Hemingway's 
works. 

In Amsterdam Victor Van 
Vriesland, the dean of Holland’s 
literary world, said Heming- 
Way's death was an enormous 
loss to world literature. 

Hemingway's death came ‘as 
a blow in Spanish*literary cir- 
cles. The news was. learned 
througt the radio as _ there 
were no newspapers in Spain 
Sunday. 

Sweden, which honored 
Hemingway with a Nobel Prize, 
was shocked with the news of 
his death, 


Soviets Shocked 

MOSCOW (UPI)—News of the 
death of Ernest Hemingway 
Sunday shocked Soviet intel- 
lectuals, who considered him the 
greatest living writer in the 
West. 

The Soviet writers institute 
Was expected to call a memorial 
meeting soon to mark Heming- 
way's death. 

Since 1953, when Hemingway 
won a Pulitzer Prize; he has 
been a “myst” in every Soviet 
lecture on Western literature. 


— 


and on the | playwright —“Hemingway was 


—" 


| 
’ 


| 


; 
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checking their moves in Amer!i- 


in days a new collecting com- 
mittee will be formed—if Amer- 
ican laws and officials permit it 
—to carry the negotiations to a 
fruitful end.” 


The prisoners are visit re 
latives here after a week of | 
talks in Key West with John | 
Hooker, executive secretary of | 
defunct Tractors-for-Free- 
dom Committee. Hooker inform- 
ed them that members of the 
committee could do no further 
business with Castro since the 
Cuban Premier's classification 
of the proposed tractor swap 
as “indemnigation” was “in- 
compatible with our national 
honor.” 


The declaration of the prison- 
ers was being broadcast by the 
Havana Government Radio be- 
fore the delegation released it 
to the press here. This indli- 
cated that the prisoners were 


ca with their Communist cap- 
tors. 


“We want to tell the U.S. peo- 
ple we are profoundly grateful 
for their economic help toward 
our freedom through the dlis- 
solved Roosevelt committee,” 
the. prisoners’ statement said. 
“We will continue, despite the 
initial failure, to struggle cease- 
lessly for our liberty and that 
of our companions. 


“In name of them all we 
make a dramatic appeal to the 
American. people, to the high- 
est sentiments of all citizens 
who love freedom, to help us 
resolve the problem of freedom 
for 1,197 men once and for all. 
These men fervently desire to 
rejoin their mothers, children 
and wives who have suffered 
the worst moments of their 


lives in seeing their most cher- 
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Rebel Force | : 


In Angola 


Put to Rout 


LISBON (AP)—Luanda mill 
tary headquarters Claims to 


‘have cleared the Damba region 
of Angola where: rebels gained 


almost complete control three | 
weeks ago, the Lusitania News 
Agency sald here Sunday. 

A communique quoted by the | 
agency sald the Damba-Lucunga | 
road is no longer blocked and 
life is returning to normal. It 
claimed also that increasing | 
numbers of Africans are CO | 
operating with military. forces. 


The agency quoted the mill- | 


tary as saying that the rebels | 


used groups of screaming Afrt- i 


can women as shields to pre 
vent local police firing on them. 
According to the communique, 
women who were captured said 
the rebels had threatened 1t | 


kill their children if they re | 


fused to march against med 


Cruz. 

The agency said military 
sources claim that rebel forces 
ar> shot in the back by their 
leaders if they refuse to ad- 
vance, 

Lusitania said an army officer 
in Carmona had denied that 
Portuguese troops attacked 
peaceful communities. 


U.S. Aids Victims 
LISBON (AP)—The U.S. Gov- 
ernment has contributed 42,000 
bags of wheat, rice and powder- 
ed milk to help the victims of 
Angolan violence “of all colors, 
classes and faiths,” said a Lusi- 


tania news agency report from 
Luanda. 


Huge Underground 
Air Plan Reported 


OMAHA, Neb. (AP)—The 
U.S. Strategic Air Command 
(SAC) is expected to start a 


ished illusion destroyed during | $25 million expansion in its 


the troublesome process of the | 
tractors negotiation.” 


U.S. Strike 


Continued From Page 1 


ed near agreements enabling | tem. 


™ 


them to sail. 


There appeared no chance,| confirm nor deny the construc- 


however, of a settlement of dis- 


putes between the unions and | ing military budget for the fed- 
other shipowners. These negoti- | eral fiscal year provides more 
ations broke down over con-| than $53 million for SAC head- 


flicting union positions on the 


| 


i 


' SITU man’s head had been blood- 


' 
' 
' 


| 


an English idiom of his own, 


| 


: 


j 


unionization of U.S.owned ves- 


sels that are registered under | at SAC’s 15th Air Force Com- 


foreign flags, 


Kennedy, spending the 
Fourth of July weekend at 
Hyannis Port, Mass., spoke with 
Labor Secretary Arthur J. 
Goldberg by telephone and 
summoned him from Washing-. 
ton, 


A spokesman for Kennedy 
said Goldberg would recommend 
the Administration seek a Taft- 
Hartley injunction Monday, 
and Kennedy had been expect- 
ed to act instantly. rari 
this was before the latest agree- 
ment was reached in the New| 
York negotiations. 


The second fight 


between | 


the National 
(NMU) jum 
of the Seafarers International! 


Union (SIU) in an elevator. By| in Peiping July 9 


the time police broke it up the 


ied. No arrests were made. 


Tunisians to Tour 


,; Communist China and 
| Vietnam. 


underground control center 


| within six months, the Omaha 
| World-Herald said Sunday. 


The newspaper, in a copy- 
righted article, said this expan- 
sion is part of a $53 million pro- 
ject expected to provide a vast 
computer-communications sys- 


SAC spokesmen would neither 


tion plans. However, the pend- 


quarters 
ary control center to be built 


mand Post Riverside, Calif. 

In addition to the alternate 
control center in California, 
auxiliary centers will be located 
at SAC’s 2nd Air Force Head- 
quarters, Shreveport, La., and 
8th Air Force Headquarters, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. the 
World-Herald said. 


ee 


and for an auxili- | mission to the United Nations 


Moscow, Peiping 
TUNIS (UPI)—A Tunisian) 
goodwill mission left Sunday 
North 


The mission, headed by In- | 


will stop over in 

arrive in/| 

It was scheduled to arrive | 
and stay 

there for about two weeks be- 


fore proceeding to Hanoi for 
a visit of four or five days. 


Hemingway WasMaster, 
Fellow. Writers Acclaim 


NEW YORK (AP)—Follow- 
ing are estimates of the works 
of the late Ernest Hemingway 
given by fellow writers and 
critics: 

Archibald MacLeish, poet and 
playwright—“he was a master 
of english prose, the great sty)- 
ist of his generation. He had 


which imposed itself by its own 
validity on his contemproraries. 
Like al true idioms it was an 
idiom of the human spirit, not 
of the mngee alone.’ 

James hurber, author and 


unquestionably one of the great- 
It 


litera- 


of the English language. Of 
himself, he once said, ‘the thing 
to do is last and get your work 
done.’ ” 

John Dos Passos, author—‘“he 
was one of the best of our time. 
I believe his original short 


stories will certainly last. He 


: 


was a great stylist and a mag- 
nificent writer.” 

Van Wyck Brooks, author and 
literary historian chancellor of 


for visits to the Soviet Union, | 


the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters—“His destiny has 
been to symbolize an age of un- 
paralleled violence as no other 
American has symbolized it. 
He was a_twentieth-century 
Mark Twain as he was also a 
twentieth-century Byron.” 


Carl Sandberg, poet and bio- 
grapher—"“he was a writer who 
profoundly influenced style in 
America in the novel and the 
short story. He got a style go- 
ing among many fellow using 
short words. He had no stock 
heroes. He chose his own order 
of people to love. His was a 
peculiar wisdom, sometimes a 
litle bit flagrant but his own.” 

C.P. Snow, British novelist— 
‘he was a great original artist 
whose influence has spread all 
over the world. No novelist 
in the world has produced such 
a direct effect on other people’s 
writing.” 
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Kyodo-AP Raditophoto 
White-robed Sabah Al Ahmed, chief of the Bedouin Kuwaiti 
volunteers, has sub machinegun at his side as he sits in his 
office in the desert town of Moutlah near the Iraq border Sun- 
day. Bedouin volunteers are aiding the British forces in defense 
of the sheikdom of Kuwait against possible annexation by Iraq. 


Build Up Armored Ring 


Continued From Page 1 


ish will remain in Kuwait as 
long as the crisis lasts. Gen. 
Kassem will decide how long 
that will be.” 

The sheik was asked whether 
Kuwait will conclude a mill- 
tary agreement with Britain. 
The answer was “no.” 

Sunday morning the Arab 
diplomat conferred with Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Hashem Jawad 
and other Baghdad officials. 
He said following these talks: 
“things are progressing,” but 
declined to say more. 

Baghdad meanwhile went 
about its business as usual. 
There was no visible excite- 
ment. It was hot—i12 degrees 
(Fahrenheit) in the shade—and 
vendors of cool drinks did a 
booming business on the streets. 

Radio Baghdad and  _\local 
newspapers continued to carry 
a series of messages congratu- 
lating Kassem on his announce- 
ment one week ago that Kuwait 
was part of Iraq. 

The Government 


Sunday 
night dispatched a 


three-man 


to present Kuwait's case against 
Kassem’'s claim. 

They were led by Education 
Minister Abdul Aziz /riussein, 
who is now in Cairo, The other 
members, Saud Fauzan, acting 
director of public works, and 
Hassan Ashani, legal adviser to 
the State Department, left Sun- 


-day night to join Hussein 


Geneva and continue to New 
York. 

The border between Kuwait 
and Iraq was reopened Sunday 
to road traffic from draq. Police 


OBITUARIES 
POLA GAUGUIN 
COPENHAGEN (Kyodo 


were still stopping all border- 
bound traffic from this side. 


Carrier Rerouted 

VALLETTA, Malta (Kyodo- 
Reuter)—The 22,000-ton aircraft 
carrier Centaur, homeward 
bound from the Far East, has 
been ordered to take on sup- 
plies and join the carrier Bul- 
wark at Kuwait; it was report- 
ed here Monday. 

A Naval spokesman said that 
four coastal minesweepers had 
sailed for Aden with the fleet 
tug Mediator. 

The British naval tanker 
Wave Knight sailed from 
Maita for an undisclosed des- 
tination Monday and the fleet 
supply ship Fort Duquesne is 
sailing Monday night, probab- 
ly for Kuwait. 

A British Air Force spokes- 
man refused to comment on 
heavy movements of transport 
planes using Luga Airfield dur- 
ing the weekend. 


Kenya Force Leaves 

NAIROBI (AP)—Five hund- 
red men of the ist Battalion, 
Royal ‘Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
stationed in Kenya were report- 
ed Sunday to have left Nairobi 
in Royal Air Force Beverleys 
Sunday evening for Kuwait. 


Nehru Appeals 

NEW DELHI (AP)—lIndian 
Prime Minister Jawaharial 
Nehru has appealed to Iraqi 
Premier Abdel Karim ‘Kassem 
not to do anything to disturb 
the peace in his claims over Ku- 
wait, authoritative sources said 
here Sunday night. 


Continued From Page 1 


Reuter)—Writer and artist Pola | American stand of south Ko- 


here Sunday night. He was the 
last surviving child of Gauguin’s 
marriage with Mette Gad. 

A well-known art critic and 
author, Pola also achieved a re- 


| putation as a painter. 


SIR WILLIAM CRAWFORD 
CURRIE 


LONDON (AP)—Sir William 
Crawford Currie, British ship- 
ping magnate, died Monday after 
an illness of several months. 
He was 7. ' 

Sir William was chairman of 
the P&O Steam Navigation Co. 
and the British India Steam 
Navigation Co, from 1938 until 
1960. He was also a director 
of several banks and other 


was 
May 4, 1884. 


born in Calcutta, 


| Gauguin, 77, son of French im- | rea’s foreign policies. 
pressionist Paul Gauguin, died | 


The Foreign Office said that 
rumors of the eventual replace- 
ment of Chang by Gen. Pak as 
leader of the Supreme Council 
has been expected for some- 
time. 

Japan recently has taken a 
more receptive view toward the 
ROK Government and has made 
it known that it would be happy 


to resume negotiations leading | 


,to normalization of diplomatic 
and economic relations if the 
Koreans make such a proposal. 


Gagarin in Finland 


KEMI, Finland (Kyodo-Reu- 


ter)—About 5,000 people greet: | 
ed Major Yuri Gagarin, the So- | 
viet space pioneer, when he ar- | 
rived here Sunday to take part | 


in a Finland-Soviet Friendship 
Day. 
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Gen. Pak Ousts Chang — 
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but added, “a number of dif- 
ficulties lie ahead of us.” 

The “difficulties” he men- 
tioned included the program “of 
reconstructing the national econ- 
omy and redressing social 
moralities from 15 years of cor- 
ruption.” 


Col. Won Choong Yun, offf- 
cial spokesman for the supreme 
Council, announced that the 
Supreme Council had accepted 
Gen, Chang’s resignation, 

He also said three other mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council 
had resigned and their resigna- 
tions were accepted. This, L. 
Won said, reduced the total 
number of the Supreme Coun- 
cil from 32 to 28. 

Song was one of the five or!l- 
ginal members of military re 
volutionary committee which 
Was set up immediately after 
the May 16 coup d'etat. 

Col, Pak was commander of 
the cue unit which help- 
ed in the military takeover. Col. 
Kim was vice commander of 
the paratroop unit. 

It was believed that Lt. Gen. 
Song would continue to serve 
as Defense Minister. He was 
attending George Washington 
University in the United States 
when the military regime top- 


pled Premier John “M. Chang 
from power May 16 
Lt. Gen. Song: was named 


came back to Korea a few days 
later. 

Lt. Gen. Song, 43, was Chiet 
of Staff of the Army during the 
April revolution of 1960 whieh 
saw the Government of old 
Syngman Rhee thrown out of 
office. 

Lt. Gen. Chang, 38, had been 

named Chairman: of the 5Su- 
preme Council (junta), al- 
though Maj. Gen. Pak was billed 
the key man in the takeover. 
Chang said he resigned because 
the time had come for him to 
do 80. 
.The resignation was made 
public in a staternent read to 
the press by Col. Won. He fiat- 
ly denied that Gen. Chang was 
under arrest. 

Col. Won said he received the 
statement of resignation from 
Chang personally and that there 
was “nothing” to reports that 
Lt. Gen. Chang had been arrest. 
ed. However, Won said he did 
not know what would happen 
to Gen. Chang. 

As Col. Won read the state- 
ment, in the press room of the 
old capitol building a few 
minutes after 4:30 p.m., Gen. 
Chang left his office above the 
press room. He got into a jeep 
with a four-star license plate 
and left for an undisclosed place 
under military police escort. 

One of Chang’s aides carried 
two brief cases out of Chang's 
office, apparently after cleaning 
out his desk. 

In resigning, Gen. Ch call- 
ed on the nation to “redouble 
efforts to accomplish the revolu- 
tionary tasks, to succeed and 
cooperate to establish, as soon 
as possible, a welfare state 
which is the earnest desire of 


Buffer State 


Idea Nixed 
By Adenauer ., 


FRANKFURT (AP)—Chanceb 
lor Konrad Adenauer Sunday 
rejected the idea of a neutral 
Germany as a buffer between 
East and Weeat. 


“Whoever thinks that Ger 
many, in its exposed geographi- 
ca. position, can remain neu- 
tral between the Eastern and 
Western blocs doesn’t under 
stand the Soviet Union expan- 
sionist history in recent years,” 
the Chancellor declared. 


Leading Communist Bast 
German spokesmen have been 
hammering away at the idea 
that a German peace treaty 
should bind Germany to neu- 
trality. 


Speaking at a mass youth 
rally of his Christian Democra- 
tic Party here, Adenauer did 
not mention the East German's 
demand for a neutral Germany 
in the heart of Europe. 


But he charged that his op- 
ponents in the campaign for 
the fall parliamentary elections, 
the Social Democrats, were 
favoring the neutrality idea. A 
public opinion poll had reveal 
ed that, Adenauer claimed. 

Adenauer, cheered by some 
20,000 youths rallied in Festival 
Hall, demanded nuclear weapons 
for West Germany's armed 
forces, the Bundeswehr. 


In case of an attack from the 
East, said the 85-year-old Chan- 
cellor, West Germany would be 
the first victim. 


order during the time of emer- 
gency of the state, I decided to 
assume the duties for the time 
being,” Chang said in his state- 
ment. He said he felt the time 
had now arrived for him to re- 
sign. 

Earlier Monday, the military 
regime announced a plan to re- 
educate all Government officials 
from subsection chiefs on up. 

The announcement said the 
plan is aimed at jipatilling “re- 
volutionary spirit” in top Gov- 
ernment officials. 

The Ministry of Inform-tion 
said a total of 2,050 officials will 
underg®d a five-day training per- 
lod each beginning July 10 until 
August 18. 

The ministry said the officials 
will be given education on the 
“revolution, criticisms of com- 
munism, the international! situa- 
tion, the corruption of prev!i- 
ous regimes (in South Korea) 
and revolutionary tactics.” 
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Continued From Page 1 
Embassy here. 

The U.S. Chief Executive's mes- 
sage said in part: 

“I know all of the people of 
the United States join with 
Mrs. Kennedy and me in ex- 
pressing our deep concern and 
sympathy.” 


S.A. Donates 

A ¥1 million donation for 
relief of the flood victims was 
received yesterday from the 
headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Salvation Army § in 
London by the army's Japan 
headquarters. 

A spokesman for the Japan 
Salvation Army said that the | 
money would be used to pur- 


chase medical supplies and | Grounded Ship 
other relief - goods for flood 
sufferers. s Free After 3 Hours 
A squaa consisting of 10| NAGOYA=+-The 8,000-ton Libe- 
nurses, dispatched by § the/| rian freighter Algina which ran : 
London headquarters, is al-| aground off Daiosaki, Mie Pre- 
ready engaged in relief work) fecture, at 1:20 p.m. Sunday, 
in Nagano Prefecture. managed to free itself some 


three hours later, according to 
the Maritime Safety Agency. 
Although taking in water, the 
vessel was proceeding toward 
Nagoya. MSL officials said. 
No casualties were reported. 
The freighter had been on its 
way from Los Angeles to Na- 
goya when it ran aground. 


Dysentery Hits 15 

NAGANO (Kyodo)—An out- 
break of 15 dysentery cases in 
a flood-ravaged town was re- 
rted to Nagano prefectural 
ealth authorities yesterday. 
The 15 confirmed patients, all 
in Takato-machi, Kamiina-gun, 
Nagano Prefecture,” were hos- 
pitalized at the Ina Infectious 
Disease Hospital. ; 


Rains in Hokkaido 
SAPPORO (Kyodo)—/. low 
pressure center hoversng over 


the entire ay 

He said he resigned because 
“I realize that a person who 
commands more confidence of 
the people both at home and 
abroad is required to lead the 
revolution more actively.” 

“From the beginning,” Chang 
said, “I realized that I would 


not be able to fully carry out! 


the responsibilities of the 
supreme leader of the revolu- 
tionary Government in view of 
my own background and ex- 
perience.” He did not identify 
“the supreme leader.” 

“For the sake of maintaining 


southern Hokkaido triggered e 7 
downpours’ early yesterday > 
morning, flooding at least 80 4: 
houses below the floorboards | — 
and disrupting 200 telephone "i 
circuits up to late yesterday 3 11t-o, 
morning. Joi 
o 98 #0 ¢ 
Japan = £. 2 eae” 
Rein Shower fog “ieSies ty 
Continued From Page + H ” a” 2 

congressional suggestion that a Hight Lowe Coldfeat Warm freat 
unified command established i 


‘in Southeast Asia with the 
, United States acting as “um- 
| pire” to prevent any of the 
countries’ taking advantage of | 
the others. ° 

But he agreed in general with 
the view that “If all the free 
people of the world are going 
to fear each other every time 
they turn around, one by one 
we are going to get picked off.” 

He was being questioned by 


s The Weather 

Tokyo Area—Today: 
occasionally fair with S.W 
winds. Showers. Tomorrow: 
Fair and cloudy with N. partly 
S. winds. Showers. Yesterday's 
temperatures: Max. 32.1 C. Min. 
213 C. Minimum humidity: @ 
per cent. 

Tuesday, July 4 
(Lunar Calendar, May 22) 


Sunrise—4:30 am. Sunset—7 
Representative Robert R. . 
Barry about a possible unified || B.. i9gotse—tis pa. Moon. 
command in the coun-ries|| gm. 10:21 p.m. Low tide—3:15 
which once comprised Indo- | a.m., 3:19 p.m. 
china. 
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For ‘Taxation 


ROME (AP)—The Rome tax 
collector seys Swetlish actress 
Anita Ekberg must pay taxes 
here because she lives in Rome, 
and that Italian actress Gina 
Lollobrigida’s husband must 
pay even though he has moved 
to Canada. 

The latest’ tax figures, cover- 
ing income earned in 1960, 
were made public Saturday by 
city officials. 

Prince Alessandro Torlonia, 
a big landowner, again led the 
list—as he has for years. The 
tax office fixed his taxable in- 
come at 375 million lire ($600,- 
000) and said he must pay a 
tax of 54 million lire ($86,400). 

The big news appeared to be 
the addition of Miss Ekberg’s 
name to the rolls. She has liv- 
ed in Rome for years, working 
in several movies made in Italy. 

The tax office even went into 
back taxes, fixing her taxable 


incomes at 30 million lire 
($48,000) in 1958, 40 million 
lire ($64,000) in 1959, and 50 


million lire ($80,000) in 1960. 
_ The office did not say what 
her actual tax would be. Pre- 
symably it is still under dis- 
cussion, 


Milko Skofic, husband of Miss 


Lollobrigida, was listed with a | 


| Asian New 


taxable income of 80 million 
lire ($128,000) and a tax of 
11,500,000 lire ($18,400). Skofic 
manages his wife’s affairs and 
the figures include her earn- 
ings. 

He and Miss Lollobrigida 
moved to Canada more than a 
year ago, saying they planned 
to settle there. But the tax 
Office here still considers them 
Italian residents. 

Actress Sophia Loren’s taxable 
income was 80 million lire 
($128,000) with a tax of 11% 
million lire ($18,400). 


3,500 Battle — 
Canadian Fires 


FORT WILLIAM, Ont. (UPI) 
—More than 3,500 firefighters 
were battling forest fires in 
northwestern Ontario and New- 
foundiand Sunday after . some 
of the worst outbreaks in re- 
cent years. 

Sixty fires were ravaging over 
half a million acres of prime 
timber in northwestern On- 
tario forests with no immedi- 
ate hope of halting the fires, 
Officials said. Some 2,500 fire- 
fighters were doing what they 
could to halt them. 


“All we can do is cross our 
fingers and pray for rain,” said 
an Ontario forestry official. 


Newfoundland, plagued by a 
series of fires In the past few 
weeks, was in the midst of an- 
other serious outbreak on Sun- 
day. Upward of one thousand 
firefighters were rushed to 
Bonavista Bay area of the pro- 
vince where three communities, 
Gamble, Dark Cove, and Middle 
Brook, faced a serious threat. 


Ex-Cuba President 


Arrives in Lisbon 
LISBON 


NEW YORK (AP)—The New 
|York Times reported Monday 
‘that “a West German govern- 
ment survey shows that East 
Berlin is a center of Commu- 
nist miltary and espionage ac- 
tivity in violation of the four- 
power agreement on Berlin's 
status.” 


The Times, in a _ dispatch 
from Bonn, quoted sources close 
to the West German Defense 
Ministry as saying Sunday that 
the survey — expected to be 
made public soon—showed that 
East Germany even manufac- 
tured arms in East Germany, 
“also a violation of the agree- 
ment.” 


It recalled that one of the 
Communist charges against 
West Berlin is that it is a West- 
ern “hotbed of militarism and 
noted that the Soviet Union is 
demanding that West Berlin be 
made a demilitarized free city. 

Bonn, it said, has observed a 
restriction under the special 
Berlin agreement signed by the 
United States, Britain, France 
and the Soviet Union, that 
neither West nor East Germany 
is allowed to maintain a mill- 
tary establishment in the divid- 


- 


asa 


se Briefs 
Culture Pact Inked 


By The Associated Press 

A cultural exchange plan for 
1962 was signed in Peiping Sun- 
day between Communist China 
and a private Japanese group, 
the New China New Agency re- 
ported. Items stipulated in the 
plan, the agency said, “includ- 
ed the exchange of delegations, 
holding exhibitions in each 
other’s country and the _ ex- 


materials. The agency said the 
document was signed by Yang 
Han-sheng, vice president of the 
Chinese People’s Association for 
Cultural Relations with foreign 
countries for China, and Toshio 
Tanaka and Toshizo Hasegawa, 
secretaries general of the Japa- 
China Friendship Associaton for 
the Japanese. 


Indian Quads Born 


BOMBAY (AP)—Girl quad- 
ruplets, each weighing three 
pounds, have been born to a 
22-year-old Moslem housewife 
in Ahmedabad, it was reported 
here Sunday. The reports said 
the mother, Bibi Fatma, was 
the wife of a textile mill work- 
ex The girls all were reported 
doing well. 


Plane Shot Down 


By United Press International 

A Radio Hanoi broadcast 
monitored yesterday in Tokyo 
said a plane from South Viet- 
nam was shot down over Com- 


(AP)—The former;|Son district, 


munist North Vietnamese terri- 
torv Sunday. 
It said the aircraft was gun- 


‘ned down by a North Viet- 


namese coastal guard unit and 
crashed in flames in the Kim 
Bohn Province. 


President of Cuba, Gen. Fulgen-| This is about 250 miles north 
cio Batista, arrived in. Lisbonj|of the 17th parallel which di- 


from Funchal by plane Sunday.' vides North and 


ee 


South Vietnam. 


change of films and cultural 
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Rome Claims|Kast Berlin Is Labeled | 
Anita Ekberg Nest of Spies, Weapons 


ed city, but, it said, “the Com- 


munist East German regime 
has not.” : 
The Times said its sources 


said that while “no East Ger- 
man combat forces are stationed 
in the eastern sector of the city, 
the survey showed that special 
‘police’ troops equipped with 
light and heavy weapons and 
armored cars were trained to 


function there as an army 
unit.” 

The report added: 

“The nn survey lists one 


regiment—4,500 men—of ‘alert 
police’ as stationed in the sub-' 
urb of Adlerhof. It is equip- 
ped with armored cars. 

“These forces can be aug- 
mented on short notice by 30,000 
militiamen, it said, 


“Other units in company and 
battle group strength, are train- 
ed to protect rail and street 
traffic, the survey showed. 
found that these troops, though | 
mostly equipped with light| 
weapons, are trained to handle 
light tanks in street fighting.” 

The Times said the survey 
listed a training center for po- 
litical officers of the “National 
People’s Army.” That center 
was said to be in the suburb of 
Treptow, “directly under the 
Ministry of National Defense.” 

Also listed were~™#5 East Ber- 
lin factories that, the survey 
said, “are engaged in producing 
weapons.” 

The survey further said that 
the East German military intel- 
ligence has its headquarters in 
the suburb of Lichtenberg “and 
in East Berlin alone it has 4,000 
agents,” the Times reported. 


U.S. Army in Berlin 
Bans Bikinis, Shorts 


BERLIN (AP) — There's a 
crisis in Berlin. The U.S. Army 


| 


has banned Bikinis and shorts | 
in the midst of a heat wave. | 

“The wearing of Bikini bath- | 
ing suits, shorts (excluding Ber- | 
munda shorts), and abbreviated | 
skirts is not considered in good | 
taste and will not be worn in. 
housifig areas or shopping cen- 
ter facilities,” said the Berlin | 


Command order, issued for the | 


holiday weekend, 

Officers and men and civilian 
emploves, the order added, 
will be responsible for seeing 
that wives, daughters and even 
German maids toe the line. And 
the order applies to sunbathing 
too. 


Soviets Make =: 
Record Jump 


MOSCOW (UPI)—A nine- 
man Soviet parachute team , 
made the world’s first 
record precision jump, the 
official Soviet News Agency 
reported Sunday. 

The team members, all 
from Kiev and led by 
master of sports Nikilao 
Deshev, bailed ‘out from 
1,500 meters (4,800 feet) 
and landed an average of 
5.41 meters (17.3 feet) from 
the center of a target cir- 
cle, Tass said. 

The news agency added 
that Soviet parachutists set 
14 all-Soviet records’ in 


world standards. 


June, 13 of them exceeding | 


Student Swap 
Issue Aired 


By USIA Head 


WASHINGTON (UPI) — USS. 
Iriformation Agency chief 
Edward R. Murrow proposed 
Sunday thut the United States 


help new nations set up thelr | 


own schools rather than bring 
foreign students here. 

He suggested that this coun- 
try re-examine its student ex- 
change program, particularly 
with India and certain African 
nations. 

He said foreign students who 
come to the United States or 
other Western nations for 
schooling sometimes are reluct- 


ant to go home afterward. . 


“In many cases the foreign 
students become to a degree 
denationalized,” 
TV interview (Issues and An- 
swers—ABC). 

Of if they do go home, Mar- 


cities 


know ledge. 


The information director sug- | 


gested that the solution might 
be to help new nations set up 
teacher training 


| 


4 ae Ze Pe : : & 


he said in a | 


It row said, they congregate in the | 
rather than going out ito | 


the countryside to share their | 


institutions | 


and vocational schools io train! . 


students on their own 
Murrow said Russia 
troubles with 
change program. 
He said hundreds of Asian 
and African students 


so:l, 
130 had 


periences. 
“They have resented 

lack of freedom, 

openness in discussion,’ ne said. 


ey 


All But Martes 
Quit D.R. Cabinet 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO, Domini- 
can Republic (UPI)—The en- 
tire Cabinet with the exception 
of Armed Forces Minister Gen. 
Melido Martes resigned Sunday 
to give President Joaquin Bala- 
quer a free hand in reorganiz- 
ing his Dominican government. 

Martes did not step out be- 
cause he was only recently ap- 


pointed to the post by Balaquer. | 


The president so far has not 
given any indication of what 
changes he plans to mike in the 
next cabinet. 


Ex-GI Returns 


Japanese Diary 

TOLEDO, Ohio (UPI)—A 
navy veteran from this city has 
been successful in locating the 
family of a dead Japanese sol- 
dier whose wartime diary he 
found on a South Pacific beach- 
head in 1944. 

Thomas Knott came across 
the diary several months ago 
while searching through some 
old souvenirs he brought home 
from the war. It was then he 
decided to try to locate the 
owner's family. 

Knott wrote the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington and 
was informed Saturday that the 
soldier's father, Senichi Sawa- 
guchi of Morioka, Japan, is alive 
and overjoyed at the news about 
his son's. diary. 

Knott said Sunday he plan- 
ned to send the dairy and a let- 
ter to the father. 

The solider was killed on the 
island of Biak during action on 
March 28, 1944, at the age of 
23. 
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its students ex- 
in the 
Soviet Union had unhappy ex- 


their 
the lack of 


grammer school. 


Jimmy Clark, 13, who lost both arms and legs when a 
freight train passed over him last year, rides a bicycle which 
he has learned to master at Chicago. Jimmy brushes his teeth, 
drinks from a glass and writes. He graduated recently from 
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AP Photo 


Worth $392,000 


LONDON (AP)—A _ diamond 
worth more than £140,000 
($392,000) Sunday was re 


ported missing in the mail 
between London and Zurich 

| Post office investigators be- 
_gan a hunt to find out how far 
(the gem got after leaving the 
dispatch office in King Edward 
_ Building, London. 

| The 78.54 carat diamond, one 


oo —_ -___ - -— — — 


5 More ‘Riders’ 
Arrested in. Miss. 


JACKSON, Miss. (AP)—Five 
“freedom riders” arrived by bus 
from Montgomery, Ala., Sunday 
and police arrested them short- 
ly after they entered the teri: 
 nal’s white waiting room here. 


| The riders—three whites and 


two Negroes—brought the num- 
ber of arrested 
Jackson to 169. 

Captain J. L. Ray ordered the 
group arrested when they failed 
to respond to his order to “move 
on.” Police charged them with 
breach of the peace. 

Trial will probably be held 
Monday in city jail. 


travelers ia 


Huge Diamond Missing 
In Mail From London 


of the world’s largest unmount- 
ed gems, was once owned by 
Archduke Joseph, great grand- | 
son of Austria’s Emperor Franz | 
Joseph. | 

Its present owner is million- | 
aire Henry Lyon of Zurich, who — 
recently put it up for sale at) 


Sotheby auction rooms in Lon- | 


don. , 
When the sale came up 10) 


days ago a bid of £140,000 was) 


offered. The bid was rejected | 
and the gem withdrawn from | 
sale. 

A post office spokesman said: ' 
“We are not unduly worried. | 
It may well still be in customs | 
at the other end. At the mo-| 
ment we do not consider it sto- 
len.” 


Khrushchevs Hail 
British Ballet Team 


MOSCOW (AP)—Premier and 
Mrs. Nikita Khrushchev led 
thunderous applause Sunday 
night as Margot Fenteyne and 
the royal British ballet took 
Moscow by storm, The dancers 
whirled through Frederick Ash- 
ton’s “Ondine.” 


‘that some others 


'munist Party—an 


‘Russia Delivers Peiping 
Stinging Snub Over Fete 


MOSCOW (AP)—The Soviet 
Union has just delivered to 
Communist China one of the 
most stinging snubs ever ad- 
ministered to another group of 
Communists. 


This was the consensus of 
Moscow diplomats Sunday fol- 
lowing the conclusion of Pei- 
ping celebrations of the 40th 
anniversary of the Chinese 
Communist Party—which the 
Russians conspicdously did not 


| attend. 


And the Russians saw to it 
who should 
have been there were previous- 
ly engaged. 

As though to drive home the 
point, for those who missed it, 
these sources noted, Sunday's 


| Pravda front-paged in the cen- 


ter of the page a story of So- 


viet leaders leaving for Ulan 


Bator for the 14th anniversary 
of the Outer Mongolian Com- 
odd-number- 
ed anniversary such as seldom 
calls for major commemoration. 

The Russians, headed by Mik- 
hail Suslov, top Soviet Commu- 


nist Party theoretician, will be 


fraternal delegates at the 14th 
Congress of the Mongolian Peo- 
ples Revolutionary Party. 

Also receiving page-one play 
in Pravda was the passage 
through Moscow of high-rank- 
ing Communist Party officials 
from Eastern Europe on their 
way to Mongolia. If any of 
them attended the Peiping cele- 
brations, there had been no 
publication of it here. 

All Communist-ruled Fastern 
European countries were men- 
tioned as having representa- 
tives on the way to Mongolia, 
with the conspicuous exception 
of Albania, whose ties with the 
Soviet Union have been weak- 
ening as those with China 
tighten. 

While China was celebrating, 
two of the most obvious guests 
—the Premier of North Viet- 
nam and North Koree—were 
on highly publicized state visits 


‘to the Soviet Union instead. 


By all rules of Communist 
etiquette, neighboring leaders 
Pham Van Dong and Kim Il 
Sung should have been present 
at the Peiping affair. 

The Soviet Union contented 
itself with telegraphed can- 
gratulations which, 
were prominently printed in 
Saturday's Pravda. 

While Sunday's issue of 
Pravda played the storv of the 
Outer Mongolian’ celebrations 
on the front page, it relegated 
the conclusion of Peiping’s 
doings to page six, where it 
appears in a column under the 
heading “The Brotherly Com- 
munist and Workers Parties.” 

The general conclusion among 
diplomats here was that there 
had been some aggravation, its 
nature still undisclosed, in the 
Moscow-Peiping dispute over 


however, | 


—_ 


future direction of the world 
Communist. movement, especi- 
ally as regards peaceful coexist- 
ence and underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


Delegations Arrive 

By The Associated Press 
Government and party delega- 
tions from 10 Communist na- 
tions have arrived in Ulan Bator 
to attend a meeting and celebra- 


tions in Outer Mongolia, the 
New China News Agency re- 
ported. 


The agency said the delega- 
tions from the Soviet Union, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, East Germany, 
North Korea, Poland, Romania 
and North Vietnam will attend 
the 14th Congress of the Mon- 
golian People’s Revolutionary 
Party opening Monday and the 
celebrations of the 40th anni- 


'versary of the people's revolu- 


tion in Mongolia July 11. 
It also said delegations from 


| Austria, France, Finland, Italy 
,and Japan have arrived to take 


part in the gathering. 


Peace Marchers 
Arrive in Belgium 


RISQUONS-TOUT, Belgium 
(AP)—Fifteen French peace 
marchers Sunday joined a larg- 
er group which started a San 
Francisco-to-Moscow ban-the- 
bomb march six months ago 
and arrived here 10 days ago. 

The larger group had been 
prevented from entering France 
by the police and landed on the 
continent at Ostend, Belgium. 
A movement was set up in 
France to join the other march- 
ers in Belgium. 
‘ Together they started a 
march across Belgium Sunday 
and went to Courtrai, western 
Flanders. They will cross the 
German border in mid-July. 


Bulls Kill 1, Gore 
20 in Streets 


LISBON (UPI)—A_ bulifight- 
ing enthusiast was killed and 
20 were gored by~ bulls being 
run through the streets of 
Moita, in the customary “Espera 
de Tolros” Sunday. 

The dead man was Antonio 
Oliveira, 35, a sailor. 

Moita, some 20 miles from 
Lisbon across the River Tagus, 
is noted for its bullfights. 


Norwegian King | 
Off to Finland 


HANKOE, Norway (AP)— 
King Olav V of Norway Sun- 
day night left Norway on board 
his yacht Norge for Helsinki 
on a three-day state visit. He 
is to arrive at Helsinki July 5. 
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Kosaka Will Leave 
On European Tour Today 


Foreign Minister Zentaro Kosaka is scheduled to leave here 
9:30 p.m. today by BOAC plane for London to begin his two- 
week tour of four Buropean countries. 

He will meet with leaders of the United Kingdom, Italy, 
West Germany and pay a call at the Vatican. 


Kosaka will be carrying with 
him Prime Minister Hayato Ike 
da's reply to a letter from Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan last week informing [ke 
da of the U.K. Chief of State's 
decision postponing a visit to 
Japan in September . 


pected to arrive in London 8:30 
a.m. Wednesday. 

Prior to his departure, Kosa- 
ka met with Ikeda at Hakone 
where the Prime Minister is 
resting. 

Kosaka will be accompanied 
by Nobuhiko Ushiba, director 
of the Foreign Office Economic 
Affairs Bureau, and Shinsaku 
Hogen, director of the Foreign 
Office’s European and African 
Affairs Bureau. 


and Development and individual 
economic problems between Ja- 
pan and the countries he visits. 
Kosaka was not sure whether 
the Kuwait issue would be 
brought up in the meetings. 
Neither was he certain he 


ing Kosaka’s absence. 


The Cabinet will decide today 
to appoint Kazuo Hayashi, chief 


Maruyama presented his re- 
signation to make his post avail- 
able to younger men. 

Hayashi, 52, is a graduate of 
Tokyo University and entered 
the then Home Ministry in 1933. 
He was appointed director of 
the Hokkaido Public Safety In- 
vestigation Bureau in 1952 and 
then appointed to the post of 
director of the Defense Agency's 


Yoshi arrived in Naze, Amami- 
Oshima Island, Kagoshima Pre- 


Polio Danger 
Zones Listed 


The Polio Prevention 
Headquarters of the Tokyo 


morning. 

A total of 5,300 children, 
aged between three to six, 
in the area will be given 
free Salk vaccine shots 
from today as a result. 

The headquarters also 
named Setagaya 3chome to 
5-chome, Kyodo-machi and 
Akatsutsumi i-chome as 
dangerous areas where po 
lio is apt to spread. 

The headquarters is to 


ease. 


Plans Made _ 
For Monorail 


and practical use. 
The Transportation Ministry’s 


ject. 
According to the institute, the 


ways. It will be of a mounted 
type, similar to that built by 
the Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co. 
at the dreamland amusement 
park in Nara recently. 

The institute has been con- 
ducting research on monorails 
since 1950. A 92-meter mono- 
rail line and car have already 
been experimentally produced 
in its compounds. 


Diplomatic 
Nominations 


Slated Today 


The Cabinet today will decide 
Israel Kuniyoshi Negishi as am- 
bassador to Ethiopia, Tokichi 
to appoint former Minister to 
Takano, deputy director of the 
Foreign Office Eeonomic Affairs 
Bureau, as ambassador to South 
Vietnam, and Susumu Naka- 

awa, consul general in Ham- 

u as ambassador to Ghana, 


The Foreign Office will “an- 
nounce today the appointment 
of Akira Sono, who was recent- 
ly named counsellor in the For- 
eign Office European and Afri- 
can Affairs Bureau, as director 
of the Foreign Office Public In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs 
Bureau. 


Fumihiko Kali, councillor in 
the Foreign Minister's secretari- 
at, as chief of the Economic 


Morisaburo Seki, chief of the 
Economic Cooperation Section, 
who will also be named coun- 
cillor at the Foreign Minister's 
secretariat, is expected to be ap- 

inted director of the Foreign 

fice Economic Affairs Bureau 


from Hitotsubashi University in 


of the planning and investiga- 
tion section. 


eign Office. 
Takano, 50, a graduate of To- 


in Calcutta. 

Nakagawa, 40, a graduate of 
Tokyo University in 1937 was 
appointed consul general in 
Hamburg in 1958. 

Hagiwara, 55, was graduated 
from Tokyo University in 1928 
and was named director of the 
liaison office in Paris in 1950. 

He was promoted to minister 
to France in 1952 and named 


He was counselor in Bonn in 
1954 
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chief cook of the Chinganso. 
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beverages for the Western Hotels, Inc. of the United States, 
discusses the merits of Western and Japanese food with Mrs. 
Tomi Egami (right), an authority on cooking, at a reception 
held last night at the Chinzanso in Tokyo. 
to advise the Fujita Tourist Enterprises on food, color and 
plate arrangements and service. 


Mrs. Tucker is here 
At left is Shoichiro Uehara, 


Little League baseball cham- 


pions of Japan participate in 


CPO 144, Tokyo 


Little League Fund Drive 


Fuchu BX customers 
Washington Heights BX 


¥ 295,000), 


Donors | ce 


(Fach figure below represents 
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ad ‘566 Unionists 
"@— Are Punished 
tee = By DDK 


The Japan Telegraph and 
| Telephone Corporation (DDK) 
yesterday meted out punish- 
iment to 566 union officials In 
connection with the spring 
| labor offensive for a wage hike 
‘and improved working condi- 
| tions. 
| The officials of the Japan 


‘and three other officials were 
suspended from office for one 
_year, while 268 other leaders 
were suspended from office for 
‘one to 10 months. 
The remaining 298 persons 
had their wages cut. 
| The rank-and-file members 
| who participated in the rallies 
were punished last March 25. 
The union issued a statement 
| later in the day denouncing the 


oppose modernization of facili- 
tiles which would lead to ad- 
verse working conditions. 

The union claimed that the 
punitive measures were part of 
a “divide and rule” policy to 
ward the union. 

The union decided to pay 4 


American Holiday 


ican independence and the 
opening of the Port to foreign 


cent more than last year. They 
will be ignited or. a barge 
moored 50 meters offshore from 
the park. 

The annual event is sponsor- 
ed by the Yokohama Japan- 
America Society and the Yoko- 
hama Tourist Promotion Asso- 
ciation. If weather conditions 
are satisfactory, a chain of 20 
crackers will be lighted at 3 


from Takasaki was critically 


A globe-trotting American 
psychiatrist social worker point- 
ed out that Japan has three dif. 
ferent cultures—centering on 
the prewar, wartime and post- 
war generations respectively. 

“And this generation-wise dif- 
ference of your culture is seen 
In every aspect of life, from 
family life to industry and poll- 
tics,” she maintained. 


Miss Rita Haas, supervising 


Telecommunications Workers 

Kea. through, Kosaka, im| Metropolitan Government | The Cabinet will also approv: Union were charged with lead. | WJcrumuat glocsl worker 
conveying to Macmillan the| yesterday designated the (ed the appointment of Ambas- ing the March 16 nationwide | wos Massachusetts aid the 
Government’s hope that the ita Sunamachi area in sador to Canada Toru Hagiwara worksite rallies which extend- existence of plural cultures in 
British Prime Minister will oto Ward, Tokyo, as an as new ambassador to France. ed into office hours by two/ on. country was a common 
make the thip sometime in the| infected district when an |Ambassador to Vietnam Kan- hours. phenomenum in many coun- 
near future. additional polio case was ichiro Kubota will be relieved Of the punished unionists, | t-)o. 

The Foreign Minister is e&% reported there yesterday of his post. | Union Chairman Hisao Katahira . 


“In the United States for in- 
stance, we have different ways 
of life among those who were 
born before, during and after 
the depression in the thirties,” 
she said. 

In Japan, however, the differ- 
ence of cultures atcording to 
generation is very conspicuous 
because of the tremendously 
rapid transition of the country 
itself, she added. 

Miss Haas said that Japan's 


ficial” since she stayed here 
only for a little over two weeks, 
Miss Haas said the difference 
of culture seemed to be mani- 
}fested by the people's reaction 
to the traditional “arranged 
marriage” here. 


nessed a common characteristic 
of the postwar generation in 


experienced the disaster of war 
or difficulties of depressions,” 


think they can destroy every- 
thing which belongs to the older 
generation, she maintained. 


“But this way, they will lose 
their identity as a nation,” she 
said. “Maybe within a few 
generations, you wouldn't see 
anybody on the streets in 
kimono any more.” 


Miss Haas said she hoped to 
come back here again to take a 


In Mine Explosion 


U.S. Expert Pinpoints Re 
Three Cultures in 


Japan 


oe eS ra 


Miss Rita Haas 


Principals’ as 
Group Hits 


n, n punitive measures as illegal oOp-| transition a eared to be so 
The Foreign Minister said) give Salk vaccine shots to Ofice Beonomic 1 Affairs aren. mm | pression of the union and de-| rapid that it ‘gave the impres- ele 
yesterday he would-explain the| aphout 6,000 children in the hi Kendo. di , _claring that it would hold pro-| sion that the youngest group is Abilit Test 
Far Eastern situation and listen; areas. Pe af - - oe . test work site rallies through-| attempting to break the paternal y 
to evaluation on the situation in As of yesterday, a total of C ; Aw i Oar — ‘onal out the country today after|ties of generations nd sy establ- The  b , 
Europe in his talks with the 95 lio cases were reported ong sy aa C mo wt, » the duty hours. ish an entirely new culture of nel e usinessmen’'s plan to 
Government leaders. in Tokyo of which 89 were | Root “Mint : ago a es The union announced that it/ its own. old nationwide private pre- 
He said he would also be in the 23 wards of Tokyo. Guaadied te be givdn an wt Fong ieee es would fight to have the puni-| -Admitting that her observa- soggy hg. Si a od 
thy [ie Gunaion Eight have died of the diss | 2. 4orial post in the near future. Mrs. Georgina P. Tucker (center), director of food an@ |“Ve measures rescinded and/tion “must be extremely super- uden 


finishing school next spring has 
met with stiff opposition by the 
National Association of Senior 
High School Principals in To- 
kyo: 

The association yesterday sent 
an urgent circular to all senior 


The woman psychiatrist, wha | high school principal 
could ee ene y m Ge M shortly. total of ¥15 million in oe te some 20 semntrted country to ae wm ony = Po om 
Communis nese issue. A i k Negishi, 49, was aduated | sation to the union officials who|in Europe, Middle East, Soviet , 
The Government decided yes- t ta a B gr pe 


venting their students graduat- 


were punished yesterday. Union and Asia during the last | in 
terday a. Pp a omg es Plans et A Bg ee 1934. He was once with the " 12 months on a “three-month “peulbanipaes’ cumteneetet nee 
Hayato Ikeda w assume e@ | a monora ne ; ’ ‘ ¥ h leave,” also said she had wit- : 
duties of Foreign Minister dur-|ern Tokyo, both for research Fuji Bank where he was chief Your donation will help the | [" oko ama to Fete scheduled for July 23. The as- 


sociation apparently suspected 
another hiring struggle of busi- 


~g* most of the coyntries—they are 
. Technical Research Institute,| | In 1985, he served as counsel: |the regional playoffs at Hawaii. |\______________________|| batons for Yokohama’s | demanding, Independent and at|eq by a serinun iube eneuer 
Hayashi to Get ne ge Bie ag She ger ad wes nemed: stainter to terest Donations accepted at the fol-, Lloyd L. Bramfield, Ota Ward, | annual Fourth of July Fire-| times somewhat depending. : rvage. 
: rete J ee ye in 1957 In 1959, he “was ap- wags Ba Tokyo works Festival at Yamashita “Unlike their parents and we, J ee igs 
y for the disbursement o . , y of Co. - 

P rocur ement Post total of ¥240 million for the pro- | pointed councillor at the For- ng a fekre = Fuji Bank, Ltd. Park commemorating the Amer-| grandparents, they have not 


merce and Industry in coopera- 


tion with 191 of a total of 442 


customers . have been com- | regional chambers of commerce 
of the Defense Training In-| projected line will cover a dis-| kyo University, was appointed ue ath AP Contributions ectnwdietaet mae ave she said. eo industry in the country, 
stitute, to succeed Tadashi|tance of three kilometers be-| Chief of the Foreign Office Ac- APO 985 aa ¥ 54.120 1.000 vi of |. 2ney can get anything they; ,iresay. 14.000 i 
Muray di f the ting Section in 1951. H J 7 nape ‘ More than 1, preces want, and consequently the Ay prospective 
Murayama as director © tween the institute and Mitaka | Counting on : ° . . Total Contributions . .¥1,646,290 | freworks will be set off, 60 per , seq y 

Procurement Agency. Station of the National Rail-| Was previously consul general The Japan Times ’ 


_ school graduates have ap- 
plied for the tests which, ac- 
cording to JCCI, are intended 
for relieving business firms, es- 
pecially the smaller ones, of 
the trouble in examining high 
school graduates every year for 
employment. 

Successful applicants will be 
given “certificates.” 

However, the principals as- 
sociation charged that the tests 


than Oct. 1, six months before 
graduation, is also frowning on 


closer look at Japan. She is/ will. distr the at 

Defense Bureau in 1953 and to ambassador to Switzerland in p.m. today from two separate act attention of . 
chief of the sean Training me. eee lads eins 1955 and ambassador to Canada sections of the city. 7 re Me Tonye wi ’ od a = yore — nes 
I tute in 1957. in 1957. ° stry, 
om we 7 saeioell 1, = Bw ey as Sono, the new director of the Youth on Train  - Premier ioe wee. Renata ete tae ee 
Prince on Tour — | national Airport and Asaka, | Publ ilau, an : Hit by Signal Post (Nikkeiren) that, annual. em 

A . O hi Saitama Prefecture, site of the | tural rege? sealy 46, — _ ds pean catia dite dn ‘ shemenane Blac i Maa od Re 
Of Faye scr . pe oy Toe a rasibcaas er eee . i a Tokyo-bound commuter train 2 Seriously Hurt students be held not earlier 

NAGE y cme : . wt. 
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fecture, vesterday on an inspec: | 
tion tour. He was greeted by | 


Opposition Hits 


In 1957, he was appointed con- 
sul general in Chicago and held 


injured when he hit his head 
against a.signal post near 
Omiya Station yesterday morn- 


TAGAWA, Fukuoka Prefec- 
ture (Kyodo)—Two coal miners 


the planned tests. A JCCI 
spokesman, however, explained 


Obama Nomination 


The Opposition. raised strong 
objections to the planned re- 
appointment of Toshie Obama 
as a member of the National 


the same post in Berlin in 1959, 

Kal, 49, was graduated from 
Tokyo University in 1932. He 
served as consul general in: 
Djakarta, Berlin and Hamburg 
from 1952 to 1958, when he was 


about 6,000 flag-waving island-! 
ers. 

Prince Yoshi, who is on an) 
insect-collecting tour as well as 
inspection trip, was shown a 
specially-prepared exhibition of 


the tests have “no direct bear- 
‘ing on employment” as their 
results may be ignored by the 
employers. ; 


Bridge 


were reported in a critica: con- 
dition after sustaining serious 
burns in a gas explosion that 
broke, out in Pit No. 4 of the 
Shinueda Colliery here yester- 
day morning. 


ing. 

Railway officials said Tomio 
Seyama, 16, a factory worker 
of Fukiage, Saitama Prefecture, 
was leaning out of the doorway 
when he was hit by the signal 


TV Star John Bromfield Given 
Big Welcome by Teen-Agers 


ee} 
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Public Safety Contmission at a Thousands of teen-age fans, greatest of his career. post and thrown off. : 7°04 ’ 
insects and plants of Amami-| Wosting of the House of Rep- named an executive of Japan| gave television star John Brom-| “I knew the series was popu-| The site of the accident is a one et eeeee "oo Y~ = 
Oshima Isjand. resentatives Steering Commit- External Trade Organization! feild a noisy welcome as he| lar but I am flattered to have | dangerous place where only 50 ceil . h ee ‘i Tachikawa Officers Wives Bridge 

: tee vesterdav. (JETRO). raded through downtown | been given such a personal re-| centimeters separate the train om i . a ahi 8S » he ag ee ee Pon ai 
53 Arrested inOsaka I cg, GEE OG TRON 987 K R okyo yesterday afternoon. ception such as this,” he said. | and the signal post. Ye Fujishima, 38 ee eae 1 os e = sg im Senpee. . — 

Obama's reappointment. An eight vehicle motorcade, - oe ate. Sica, Themes Fleck G6. Gnd: bine. 

Mobster Flareup The Opposition objected to . orean epats eel with streamers and) Mlood Ex riment Company Director me ks or a lit ciga- | Z¢win R. Lewis and Mrs. Mildred 

OSAKA—Prefectural  Police|the reappointment because of Arrive in Chongjin confetti, was delayed several pe Takes Own Lif eine tuna pollew aa t hagve rie | Hicks tied with Mrs. John D. Ward 
Headquarters here yesterday | Obama's statement favoring the}; By United Press International |times by squealing teen-agers Center to Open e gered the explosion on a ~ R.A 4 o: i Bee 
reported 53 gangsters involved | Political Violence Prevention} The 65th group of Korean re-]} Who blocked the path of/ “yi. ‘iets hast ob A middle-aged company ex- , . . 
in a recent series of violence | Bill and other remarks critical ' rae ) - ~ 


ecutive committed suicide with 
sleeping pills at his home at 
Yutaka-cho, Ota Ward, Tokyo, 
early yesterday. 

Police said Katsusaburo 
Sano, 42-year-old director of 
the Kokusai Electric Co., Ltd., 
was despondent because his 
legs were partially paralyzed 
by polio. 

A suicide note said he had 
Seam to look forward to in 

e. 


Bromfield’s car. 


In one section of the Ginza 
only minutes after the parade 
started the surging crowds 
threatened to get out of con- 
trol as they moved in for a 
closer look at Bromfield. 


Bromfield, accompanied by 
screen deputy James Griffith 
and writer Paul Savage, has 
| broken off from his NTV US. 
Marshal series to play in the 
Toei movie production “Mar- 


patriates from Japan, totaling 
887, arrived in the North Ko- 
rean port of Chongjin Sunday 
aboard the ships, Norilisk and 


[Fy Sa 


© tan 
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perimental center will go into 
operation today in Ibaraki Pre- 
fecture. 

The experimental center was 
built by the Public Works Re- 
search Institute of the Construc- 
tion Ministry at a cost of ¥60 
million. It is part of an exten- 
sive network of antiflood cen- 
ters the ministry wili build 
under a three-year program. 

The center consists of a huge 


were arrested in the raids since 
late May. 

Police said that they had 
been involved in intra-gang 
strife, quarreling over ‘spheres 
of interest in the city. 


. 3 CO gl MES RUE 
25 DAILY Jet flights from SAN FRANCISCO 


of the Opposition’s conduct. 

The Government has the au- 
thority to appoint members of 
the commission while the Diet| Krilion, the North Korean Cent- 
is not in session and to obtain'ral News Agency said yester- 
Diet approval when it convenes. day. 
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e S wae fan-shaped wave-making tank ENGLISH SPOKEN ‘x > 
hal M d the Tok to study flood diti t th 
and LOS ANGELES to major U.S. cities... (iri), Morn and the Tokyo | ay iivers ant a iadmeter |L9 U.S. Youths Here 


» SURIYAKT 


Kobe beef 3 
Open 11 am—9 pm 


Bromfield will stay in Tokyo 
with Griffith and Savage for 
five weeks under the sponsor- 


long waterway to study tidal 
waves. 
The center also boasts facili- 


For Work Camp 


YOKOHAMA — Nineteen 
American Christian students 


BR 


(Third Floor) 
ship of Pacific Television Corpo-| ties to generate “seismic” sea|jeq py Robert L. Baldwin of the Front of American Embassy —> : Sons 
ration. waves to simulate fiood condi-| protestant Episcopal Church Basement in Kikai Boeki-Kaikan 

Bromfield later told Akira/ tions which ravaged the Pacific 


arrived here yesterday aboard 
the OSK liner Argentina Maru. 

The young Americans are 
here to assist in the construc- 
tion of the Oigu international 
work camp now under way at 
Miwa-machi, Mie Prefecture un- 
der the sponsorship of Tokyo 
chapter of the Japan Episco- 
palian Church, 


_Undelivered Mail 


Ne. M 
The following undelivered mail 
is being held at the Foreign Mail 
Section of the Tokyo Central Post 
Office because of insufficient ad- 


Shimizu, president of PTC, that 


coast of Japan last year as a 
yesterday's reception was the 


result of earthquakes. 


—— 


Russian Kitchen 
American Management 
RUSSIAN CHEFS 


Open 11 AM to 4 AM 

No. 10, lechome, 
Jinguderi, thibuya 

Tel: 461-0654 
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11 AM.—1i0 P.M. 
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= this term will be returned to send- NEW JAPAN 
aa Tiddid er. Quote the list number when 
; \Be MM A + making . , Tokyo Tel: 501-551 
. c rdinary Mail h bet D & F) 


(10¢ 
1. Alan R. Fony, 2. Mrs. Belzora SORM: Fe - Sa~Derty 
Christensen, 3, Miss Claudy Vivet, 
4. Darrell Thompson, 5. Dr. & Mrs. 
Daniel Cheris, 6. David Einstein, 7. | 
Mr. & Mrs. D. E. Kressier, 8. Mrs. | 
Earl H. Beling, 9. Mr. & Mrs. | 
E. B. Schwinger, 10. Mr. & Mrs 
E. J. Thompson, 11. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Holthusen, 12. Mrs. Elizabeth S&S. 
Seymour, 13, Miss Florence Westa- 
cott, 14. Mrs. George W. Graham, 
15. Dr. Harry Betty Falk, 16. Mrs. 
Helen Houscholder, 17. Herbert Alan 
Bernstein, 18. Howard Van Zandt, 
19. Mr. & Mrs. I. Rosenbluth, 20. 
Mr. & Mrs. Jesse C. Fishel, 21. 
J. Yakooleff, 22. K. C. Hubbard, 
23. Mr. & Mrs. L. C. Stiles, 34. Leo 
Wertheimer, 25. Mrs. L. L. Lally, 
26. Mrs. Madileine Andersen, 27. 
Miss Mary E. Ruets, 26. Miss Mary 
M. Raymond, 29. Mrs. Mary P. 
Schnack, 30. Miss Merle A. Dowd, 
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Ue 
fleet includes 20 
hour Convair 880 SuperJet. Now in 
_ service from the West Coast to lead- 
airlines has flown more than 2,000,000. ing U.S. cities. « For an unmatched 
Jet passengers. TWA’s domestic Jet flight to almost anywhere... fly TWA. 


TWA 


? THE SUPERJET AIRLINE”* 7 
TWA Tokyo: 6th floor, Hamaichi Bidg., 4, Ginza 4-chome. Tel: 561-7552/3 


of the 615-mile-an- 


; J 

: Only TWA flies to and through Europe, 
Africa, Asia and to over 70 major cities 
in the U.S.A. Only TWA among World 


See our whole collection, 
NEW EXCITING FURS... 
et season's lowest prices 


—— TT 


If you show us a fur obtained elsewhere 
and of comparable quality in ‘every respect 
at a lower cost than a fur purchased from 
us we'll make complete refund without 
quibbling ! 


MATOBA 


NIKKATSU ARCADE 
Hibiya Park Corner, Tokye 


TEL: 271-2170/2171 
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fh Hat By ‘se 


higs ili NYY IAMMHI! My: ‘ 
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aq 
THE BEST FURRIER 
THE LARGEST & FINEST SELECTION | 


Cell your trevel agent 
fer further information 


y 
Cell your trevel egent m 
fer further infermetion 
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TIMES GUIDE 


‘ 


MAIN STORE: (Tel. fi1-0818) Anpex & Sih St. No. 4 Perey "L. Dougan a8 Robert © nee 2 eee 
THE ONLY AIRLINE SERVING 70 U.S.-CITIES AND 25 WORLD CENTERS |i ESencepcoeke a cuceeooroce oon 2 ese caent ee ee ath 


. Morgen, 
Stanley Nebmer, 37. T. M. Curtis, 
38. Dr. & Mrs. Walter G. Be d, 
39. Walter L. Peterson, 40, . & 
Mrs. W. H. Cherry, 


BRANCHES: Imperial Hotel Arcade. Tel. 591-1557 
Hotel New Japan Arcade Tel, 501-5511 Ext. 344. 
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Advertising Dept. 
The japan Times 
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» JWA THE SUPERIET ARMAS joo s9CsiGe math omnes exclusively by Trans World Airlines, lac, _ 
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A benefit showing of “Gone With the Wind,” in widescreen 
and stereophénic sound, starring the late Clark Gable, Vivien 
Leigh (left) and Olivia De Havilland (right) will be sponsored 
by the Yayol-Kai on July 14, one day before general release, at 


the Theater Tokyo. 


‘Gone With the Wind’ Benefit 
To Aid Mobile X-Ray. Clinic 


A benefit showing of “Gone 
With the Wind” will be held 
at the Theater Tokyo in Kyo- 
béeshi, Friday, July 14 at 6 p.m. 
under the sponsorship of the 
Yayol-kal. his is a private 
clinic which gives medical 
treatment and X-ray examina- 
tions to downtown residents 
in Arakawa and its vicinity. 

A film mains is an annual 
event to raise funds for this 
nonprofit organization whose 
function is entirely in the 
hands of a group of women. 
Princess Chichibu has been 
giving wholehearted support to 
the work of this institution 
since its founding in 1956. The 
German, Norwegian, Venezuelan 
and other foreign diplomatic 
representatives and Japanese 
and foreign business circles 
have patronized the affair every 
year. 

Yayol-kai doctors give medic- 
al care to 170,000 patients annu- 
ally and daily send out an 
X-ray caravan to downtown 
areas where day laborers and 
small shop owners live to make 
an early discovery of TB 
patients. Those who need 
medical care are treated at the 


clinic and others whose condi- 
tion is so advanced that they 
need hospitalization are sent to 
hospitals. Those who cannot 
afford to pay for hospitaliza- 
tion are given financial help 
by the organization. 

The caravan travels from 
place to place daily from 9 a.m. 
till 5 p.m. and gives X-ray tests 
to 1, people. Thanks to 
early discovery and treatment 
many have regained health. 

“Gone With the Wind,” a 
story with a Civil War back- 
ground was written by the late 
Margaret Mitchell and publi- 
shed in 1936. It immediately 
became a best seller and was 


translated into 30° different 
languages. 
The rt of Rhett Butler, a 


romantic figure, is taken by the 


late Clark Gable and that of|. 


Scarlett 
Leigh. 

This MGM picture will be 
shown on widescreen in beauti- 
ful technicolor. 

Invitation tickets (donation 
¥1,000) are available by calling 
the Yayoi-kal, tel. 801-2884,.2360 
and 2330 or The Japan Times, 
tel. 591-9077. 


O’Hara by Vivien 
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Animal Talk 


By ALAN ZAHN, VMD 

It's time to answer questions 
sent in by readers of the 
column. 1 believe the subjects 
to be of interest to all pet own- 
ers so that they will be an- 
swered in today’s “Animal 
Talk.” 


MR. T. W. What kind of vac- 
cinations are available for cats? 

ANSWER: Rabies vaccine, 
feline distemper vaccine and 
feline pneumonitis vaccine. 


To my knowledge, with the 
exception of rabies vaccine, the 
other two are not manufac- 
tured in Japan but are im- 
ported. , 


The latter vaccine (pneu- 
monitis) is comparatively new 
and imparts an immunity of 
very short duration. 


MRS. A.R.D. Can a dog's 
teeth be extracted if their con- 
dition warrants it? 


ANSWER: Most § definitely 
yes. While caries (cavities) are 
relatively rare in their occur- 
rence in dogs, other causes just- 
ify extraction, such as severe 
pyorrhea, advanced gingivitis, 
infected roots, broken teeth 
with exposed roots and teeth 
which are severely damaged as 
a result of trauma. 


Other reasons for extraction 
are retained deciduous (baby or 
milk teeth), congenital mal- 
formation of the jaws resulting 
in the teeth inflicting damage 
to the soft tissues of the mouth. 

MRS. G.A.F. Are fleas danger- 


ous to a dog except for causing 
them to scratch? 


ANSWER: Yes. They are 
the intermediate host for tape 
worms and these worms can be 
transmitted to the dog or young 
children by the ingestion of the 
fleas. They also can cause a 
severe dermatitis because of 
their biting the host animal as 
well as cause a flea allergy. 
Fleas and dogs definitely do not 
mix. 


tne 


Readers’ By-Line 


‘Wanted! Recipe for Orange Sake’ 
| 


: 


By TORI 


Dear Tort: 


When I was in Florida last year some friends had a Japa- | 
nese dinner and served sake they had made with rice and oranges. | 
This is all I know about it except I know it was delicious. Could | 
someone please tell me how to make this? 


When you defrost your deep freeze just turn your vacuum | 
cleaner on the blower end and defrost it with this. Does it in 


no time at all... 


Dear Torl: 


Referring to the inquiry made by G. 8. I think I can help 
in finding the “Silk Mansion” which is in fact called the “Silk 
Gallery” and ig situated in the garden of the Korin Mansion | 
(or Korinkaku), at Takanawa Nishi Daimachi, Shiba, Minato-ku. | 

It is really a marvelous place, where you can find all kinds | 
of silks manufactured in Japan and many accessories. 


den is also beautiful. 


Dear Tori: 


M. M. Fuchu 


M. B. 
Grant Hts. 


E. Koyama 
Meguro-ku 


Please tell I. W. that I shall resume taking orders for bras 
and corselets from July at the following store. 


Lyon at 1, &chome Ginga, Tokyo, (near Shimbashi Bridge). 


I shall be at the store every Friday from 10:30 a.m. 


sorry that I was away to New Zealand and Australia for mount 
ain climbing and goodwill mission with four girls from Waseda 
University and Tokyo Christian College and had to stop my ow® 


job of bras and girdles. 


Dear Tori: 


Madam Satow 


For mothers with small children whose shoes won't stay tied. 
Dampen the laces with water before tying and they won't come 


undone. 


To remove chewing gum, rub first with a piece of ice, then 


scrape off the gum, 


For baby’s new slippery shoes, rub the soles with sandpaper. 
Write Tori, CPO Box 144, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


Felevision Programs 


(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK-TYV) 
6:30 am.—News and Weather 
$:00—l'ews and Overseas News 
19:00—News, 10:05—Children’s Hour 
11:00—Living Science, 11:25—TV Re- 
portage “Face of Japan” 


(Ch. 4) NTV (JOAX-TY) | (Ch. 6) TBS (JOKR-TV) | (Ch. 8) FUJI (JOCX-TV) | (Ch. 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 


—News 
$:00—Children’s Hour, 8:25—Car- 
toon Parade 
9:00—News, 9:10—Home Memo 


7:60 a.m.—News, 7:30—Topics, 7:45] 7:1@ a.m.—Weather & Travel Me- 


mo, 7:50—Overseas News 
$:16—Sports Flash. 8:35—Cartoon 
11:25—Disc Time, 11:45—Sports, 11:55 
—Weather 


7:20 am—News & Overseas To- 
pics 

8:00—Music Time, 8:20—Cartoon 

11:10—Weather, 11:25—Baby Care 
and Feeding, 11:45—News 


6:30 am.—Test Pattern Mute 
7:20—Cartoon, 7:30 — Morning 
= Topics, 7:50—Sports, 7:55— 
Overseas News 
11 :50—News 


12:00 p.m.—News, 12:15—Lunch- 
time Rhythm, 12:40—Cook- 
i-g, 12:55—Overseas Keport 

1:0°%—Drama (revival) 

2:20—Fencing Meet 

3:30—Sumo (10th day) 


5:40—News, 5 ‘s Hour 


12:00 = 4 12:15 — Singing 
lym 
1:00—Cooking( 1:45—Kimono Show 
(in color) 
2:00—Pro Boxing (in color, revival) 
3:30—Sumo (10th day) 
5:45—Weather, 5:50—Yomiuri News 


12:00 p.m.—News, 12:15—Rhythm 
Parade, 1245 — Womens 


News 
1:00—Comedy, 1:15—Cooking, 1:30 
—Cooking by Tomi Egami 
2:00—Variety, from Hamano Hall 
3:00—Movie Short, 3:3—Sumo 


ugo, 12:55 — TV 


1:00—Drama “Bitoku-no Yoromeki" 

2:00—Variety Show, 2:45—Overseas 
News 

3:300—Freneh Movie 

5:30—Weekly Sports 


12:00 p.m.—Talk on Pro Baseball, 
12:12—-Weather, 12:15—Man- 
zai 


6:00—Children's Hour, 6:30—Songs, 
6: 35—Drama “Fashigina Sho- 
nen,” 6:50—Weather 
7:00—News, 7:15—Drama oan of 
e Bus Road,” 17:30—Ges- 
ture Quiz 
8:00—Italian Folk Song 
(Kiyoko Otani, NHK Cham- 
ber Orch., 8 :-3— 
Comed “Three Comedians” 
$:00—Drama “Newspaperman,” 9:30 
—Sports & Overseas News 
10 :00— Talk, 10:30 News Comment 
11:06—U.S. Movie “Loretta Young 
Show,” 11:30—News 


6:00—Children'’s Drama, 6:15—US. 
Movie “Leave It to Beaver,” 


6:45—News Flash, 6:55—Int'l 
News 

7:0@—Meet These ». 320— 
Thriller Drama “Yami-ni 
Hikaru Me” 


3:00—Pro Baseball 

9:00—Today’s Events, 8: :10—Sports, 
9:15—U.S. Movie “Bachelor 
Father,” 9:45—TV § 

16:06—Prama “Dial 110." 10:30— 
Drama “Kongari Jinsei” 


‘ear ~~ Highlight, 11:10—Tele- 


news, 11:25—News Desk 


6:00—Cartoon Theater, 6:10~-TV 
Guide, 6:15—Children’ Hour 

7:300—U S. Movie “Donna Reed 
Show.” 7:30—Drama 

3:00—Amateur Variety Contest, 8:30 
—Hitachi Theater (drama) 


ports 
1¢:06—Movie “Aru Rakujitsu,” 10:30 
—U.S. Movie “Target” 
11:06@—Weather and TV Guide, 11:05 
~—Overseas News, 11:15—Face 
of Today 


| 


6:15—U.S. Movie “The Lone Rang- 
er,” 6:45—News 

7:00—U S. Movie “Happy,” 17:3— 
US. Movie “The Tall Man” 


“Shi-no Aibiki’ , 
$:06—Interview, 9:15 — Musica) 
Variety 


Show, 9%:45—News, 

“Danchi Oyabun,” 
10:30—Musical Play, 10:45— 
Interview 


11:00—Shochiku Studio Highlight, 
11:10—Today's News, 11:15— 
Pro Baseball News 


6300—Songs, 6:15—Movie Short, 
6:45—News, 6:55—TV Guide 

7 “Kinchan Theater,” 
7:30—-USB. Movie 

8:00—Movie “The Untouchables” 

9:00—-TV Reportage “Japanese 
Railway,” 9:15—Rakugo, 9:45 
—Weather, 848—TV Guide, 
9:50 — Entertainment News, 
9 556—S 7 

10:06—Documentary Film 
for havaniesn” 10:30—TV 
Reportage 

iu 706—Sumo Digest, 11:30—News, 


11:40—Overseas News 


Radio 


Screen and Stage 


Tuesday, July 4 (RF) MIBIYA THEATER: Twe Kode Te £7:50 (Sundays from 98:10 a.m.). 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 3:05-4:00—Symphony No. 9 in D} gether, 10:50, 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, UENO TOKYU: Never op Sunday; 
NEWS: Every nour on the hour Min. Op. 125 (Beethoven). Kon-/| (10, 12:20, 2:45, 5:10, 7:35, Sun- Elmer Gantry; 10:55, 1:35, 6:10, 
6:05 a.m.—Rise & Shine. 6:55— witsehny (cond.), Leipzig Gewan- days). (Sundays from 9$:15 am.), until 
Morning Meditations, 7:10—Wea- “haus Orch, (RF) IMPERIAL THEATRE: Seven July 8. 
thervane, 7:15—The Morning 6:00-6:05—News in English by David| Wonders of the Worl@ (Cine- YURAKUZA: Un, Deux, Trois, 
Show. 8:06—Take 25, 8:30—Don Friend. (AB). 6:05-6:20—Popular rama). 1, ‘. 7 p.m. (Sun. 10 a.m © Quatre! 11:45, 1:40, 5:10, 7:40. 
MecNeill’s Breaktf Clup, 9:05— Western with Kitty Wells. (RF). 1. « om YOKOHAMA 
Garry Moore, 9:%—Arthur God- %15-6:30-—Vocal Concert with sshmameovous SROCHIKU: Roma- piccapuLy: The stagatSoent 
frey,. 9:55— Andy Griffith, mo® ané Juillet, 11:20, 1:30, 3:40, " geven; (Sundays from 9:30 a.m.) 
10:05—Turn Back the Clock, 2 : 


10:30—Jim Ameche Show, 11:05— 
Morning Melodies, 11:15—Music 
by Rex Koury, 11:30—Kuni Cap- 


ers. 

12:15 a.m.—Weathervane, 
Dise n Data, 
1:15—The 
Major 


12:35 — 
1:05—On Parade, 
New Yorkers, 2 0— 


6:15—Weathervane, 6: t 
on Sports, 6:30—- Music by Candle 
Light, 705—Opinion, 7:30 — Lite 
of Riley, 8:05—What's My Line, 
8:30——Stuart Foster. 

9:15—Pat 


light Serenade, 
Album, 11:30—Jazz Concert. 

Wednesday, July 5 

12:05 a.m.—Nightbeat (Tokyo), 12:30 
—nightbeat (Chitose). 1:05— 
nightbeat (Itazuke), 1:30—Night- 
beat (Misawa), 2:05—Nigntpeat 
(Iwakuni), 2:30—Nightbeat (‘lo- 
kyo), 4:05—Nightbeat (Misawa), 
4:30—Nightbeat (Iwakuni), 5.05— 
Five by Five at 5:05, 5:15—Barn- 
yard Jamboree. 

JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
TBS (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
JO0Z. JOZ2, JOZ3. (3.925. 6053 & 
9,595 Kes. _ — (1,310 Kes.) JORF 
(1480 Kes 

re PROGRAM 
7:15-8:00—Roger Desormiere (con- 
ductor) Hour: Symphonic Poem 


(Delibes), 

. (AB) 

8:30-9:00—Music of Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Reiko Sawada (sop.), Yo- 
shiko Yoshida (mezzo-sop.). (AB) 

11:32-12:00—Popular Music with Guy 
Lombardo Orch., Castillans 
(chorus), Lester 

) 


Paris Consv. 


(Wagner), Farnadi (piano); Nor- 

wegian Dances Op, 35, Nos. 2 & 3 

(Grieg), Pennario (piano), others. 
F 


(RF) 
2:00-3:10—La Follia Op. 5, No. 12 
(Corelli), Milstein (violin), 
\. mers (plano); Sonata in A Maj. 
for Piano, K. 331 (Mozart), No- 
vaes (piano); Quartet in F Maj., 
Op. 59. No. 1 (Beethoven), Buda- 
t Qr. (AB). 2:05-3:00—Popular 
usic with Paul Anka, others. 


ft 7g 
> 
& 


TRANSISTOR RADIOS & 
TAPE RECORDERS 


“SONY TOURIST SERVICE _ 
< Senshin Bldg. Arcede > 
"Rel: 591-8471/3 


"Frank Sinatra, | Caterina Valente, 
Connie Francis. (QR & LF) 

$:05-9:30—If no baseball—Music for 
Dancing with Tommy Dorsey 
Orch., Ricardo Santos Orch., Chico 
O’Farrill Orch., others. (RF) 

11:20-12:00—-Popular Music 
Jack Constanzo. (RF) 


with 


5:50, 8, (Sundays from 9:15 a.m.). 
MARUNOUCHIL TOHO: The Big 
Bankroll, 11:30, 1:30, 3:35, 5:40, 
>; (10:30, 12:35, 2:55, 5:15, 7:35, 


NEW TOHO: Vergiss mein 
11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50, (10:20, 
12:40, 3, 5:20, 7:40, Sundays). 

PICCADILLY: The Misits, 


12:40, 3:05, 5:30, 7:55. 
SCALAZA: Twe Women, 11:10, 
1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50, (10:30, 12:40, 


3, 5:20, 7:40, Sundays). 
SHIBUYA PANTHEON: The Magni- 
ficent Seven, 9:55, 12:20, 2:50, 5:20, 


7:50. 

SHIBUYA TOKYU: Never en Sun- 
day; Elmer Gantry; 11:45, 1:15, 
5:40, until July 8. 

SHINJUKU GEKIJO: The Fiercest 
Heart; Battle at Bloedy Beach; 
10, 12:55, 4:10, 7:25, until July 6. 

SHINJUKU MILANOZA;: The Mag- 
ee P Seven, 9:55, 12:20, 2:50, 
5:20. 7:50. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: Never 
Sunday; Elmer Gantry; 
12:30, 5:15, until July 8. 

TOGEKI: The Magnificent 
11:30, 2:10, 4:60, 


on 
10:30, 


Seven, 
7:30. (Sundays 


21:55, 2:30, 5:10, 7:45, until July 
10. 

SCALAZA: Two Rode 
11:10, 1:15, 3:20, 5:25, 


7:30. 


nicht, TAKARAZUKA: Battle at Bloody 


Beach, 11:15, 2:40, 6:10; The Fier- 
ecest Heart, 12:55, 4:20, 7:50, until 


July 6. 

ARMY 
BILL CHICKERING: Trouble in 
the Sky (Michael Craig, Peter 
Cushing). 
CAMP ZAMA: The Long 


(Hugh Marlowe, Lisa ~ ag 
GRANT HEIGHTS: .Make 
Mink (Terry Thomas, Dilite 
Whitelaw). 
KISHINE THEATER: Deondi (David 
Janssen, Patti Page). 
SAGAMIHARA: Career 
Martin, Shirley MacLaine ). 
TACHIKAWA WEST The Long 
Rope (Hugh Marlowe, Lisa Mon- 


tell). 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: Dendi 
Patti Page). 


(David Janssen, 
STAGE 


(Dean 


AFTER MIDNIGHT trom 9 om.). ASAKUSA KOKUSAL THEATER: 
12 :00-1:00—Popular Music with Rob- a. oa OS ee eee Revue “Summer omen” 
ert Maxwell Orch., Sophia Loren, 18 Scen more than 
The Platters, Lee Morgan. (RF). | TSUKI! CHUO: The soetay irte of the Shochinu Girls’ Revue 
0:00-0:30—Sonata No. 21 in C| Summes, 11:10, 1:20, 3:0, 5: Troupe, 11:40 a.m., 3:15 & 6:50 
Maj. for Piano (Beethoven); Pre- ~~ ~~! p.m. For reservations, call (871) 

— > Ss a ee Lily Karajan (cond.), Phil. = 1144 
aus fpiano). ( ) Concerto for Two Pianos (Pou- : HALI ollies 
1:15-2:16—Scherzo No. 1 in B Min. lenc), Whittemore, Derveau gn ey ey , it,” on 4:50, 
Op. 20, Fantasy in F Min. Op. 49 (pianos); Quartet in G Min. Op. 7: 10, (Sat. & Sun. 12:30, 2:50, 6:10, 
(Chopin), es ohana 10 (Debussy), Curtis Qr. 7:30 2 
Quartet : rom 1 :00-5 :00— Popular — (Jazz, 
Life” (Smetana), Curtis Quartet. chanson, tango, etc. NICHIGEKI THEATER: Basie 
(QR) 5:00-6:00—Chorus by Mitch Miller Se eae eee a 
NHK-FM (87.3 MC) aes until July 8 
6:00-6:30 |pm—Songs by Thomas {0'9-11:00—Gongs of Brahms by| TAKARAZUKA THRATER: Musi- 
S. Thomas (barit.), orus “ . 

Don Cossack Chol’ othan ™” “‘Fischer-Dieskau (barit.), Demus ee Sa ee 
1:30-9:00—Symphony Hour: Le (Plano) bank,” with Takarazuka Girls 
Rouet d’Omphale (Saint-Saens), : Troupe 5 p.m. Sundays 11 am 
SS ag All schedules on this page sub- | & 4 pm, Sat, Mon, 4 25-28, 
Violin, Op. 35 (Tchaikowsky), ject to change without nouce. 12:30, & 5:30 p.m., until July 26 

Moscow St. Phil. Orch; Sym- 
phonic Suite “Scheherazade” 


(Rimsky-Korsakov), Concert Arts 
Sym. Orch. 
TOKAI-FM (34.5 MC) 
7:00-11:30—Duo Concertante for 
Clarinet & Piano, Op. 48 (Weber): 
Concerto for Flute (Naotada Oda- 
ka), Masao Yoshida (flute), NHK 
Sym. Orch.: Divertimento No. 15 
in B Maj. K. 287 (Mozart), Von 


r and 
es — RELIABLE! 
.s Open 7 days a week 


HOTEL, 


| 


5 


=e  - ll 


Our expert chef fram Hong 
Kong where traditional Pe 
king Style Dishes are served, 
turns out the tastiest delights 
~ you'll find in miles of menus! 


Open daily noon till 10 p.m. 
Free F ceenail space. Banquet hall eof 250 ets 


CHINESE RESTAURANT & COCKTA 
IN THE SHIBA PARK HOTEL (431). 413) 


PEKING MANSION 


———— 


(Ch. 3) NHK (JOAB-TV) 

4:00 p.m.—Teacher’s Hour 

6:3—Teach Me lish 

8:00—Industrial Problem, 8:30—TV 
Art Museum 

ahi of Atomic Age, 9:30 
—Figh School Maths 

10:30—Study of French 


The gar. 


Nonfigurative composition by Yukiko Katsura, now on view 
at the Tokyo Gallery. 


Electric Rocket to Be Tested 
Next for Future Space Travel 


RALPH DIGHTON 


LOS ANGELES (AP)—Meet 
the electric rocket—a tiny pow- 
er plant that some day may 
drive space ships of almost any 
size to the moon and 
the planets. 


The electric rocket is due to 
be space tested next. It will 
robably be the final and crit- 
cal stage of the huge pro- 
jectiles President Kennedy has 
ordered developed to take men 
to the moon and back in this 
decade. 


Eight companies and two U.S. 


Government agencies gave 
technical papers on electric 
rockets recently at one of 


America’s top scientific conven- 
tions—the annual joint meeting 
of the Institute of Aerospace 
Sciences and the American 
Rocket Society. 

Consensus of the papers is 
that the electric rocket works 
—under laboratory conditions. 

By the time large ciusters of 
present-day intercontinental 
missiles are ready to boost big 
space ships beyond earth's 
gravitational pull—possibly ~ in 
three to five years—electric 
rockets should be far enough 
advanced to take over the job 
of propulsion in space. 

apt. Richard Hayes, 
Air Force research expert as- 
signed to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administra- 
tion in Washington, said in an 
interview: 

“This is an important field 
where the United States can 
forge ahead of Russia in the 
space race.” 

Neither Russia nor the United 
States has yet tested an electric 
rocket in space, but both are 
rushing research programs. 
Hayes said Russia plans a test 
flight later this vear: America's 
target date is sometime next 
year. 


a US. 


6:15-6:45 p.m. (ch 8) 


LONE RANGER 

The TV Lone Ranger series 
will be instituted on this chan- 
nel at this hour every week 
from today, bringing the 
popular Lone Ranger and his 
horse Silver into Japanese 
homes where they are already 
known among small fry from 
the movies. Today's episode is 
entitied “Finders Keepers” in 
which the Lone Ranger goes to 
the rescue of a paroled bank 
robber Nat Parker and his 
gYpsy sweetheart who are bDe- 
ing plagued by Nat's former 
companions in crime. 


8:30-0:00 p.m. (ch. 3) 


TELEVISION MUSEUM 
Genre pictures are not only 
often fine works of art but are 
highly prized for their depic- 
tion of the costumes and 
customs of a by-gone age. On 
today’s program genre pictures 
from the Heian court period 
and on through the early part 
of the Edo period will be 
shown, including such notable 


works as the Genji Monogatari 
and higisan-Engi picture 
scrolls. 


Today’s TV Choice 


10;30-11:00 p.m. (ch. 10) 


WINDOW TO THE FUTURE 
This new series will take up 
interesting documentary films 
from the past concerning the 
fields of living, sports, industry, 
science and others, and con- 
trast them with today. The 
first program today will have 
as its to “ the Antarctic, com- 
paring t Shirase expedition 
to the Antarctic at the turn of 
the century with the recent an- 
nual expeditions to Japan's 
Antarctic Showa Base.. 


3:00-5:00 p.m. (ch. 8)—U.S. Mo- 
vie “Good Sam” (dubbed in 
Japanese) (revival). 

6:15-6:45 (ch. 8)—U.8. Movie 
“The Lone Ranger” (Finders 
Keepers) (dubbed in Japa- 
nese). 

7:00-7:30 (ch.' 6)—U.S. Movie 
“Donna Reed Show” (The 
Stones Go to Hollywood) 
(dubbed in Japanese). 

8:00-9:00 (ch. 10)-—U.S. Movie 
“The Untouchables” (dubbed 


in Japanese). 
11:05-11:30 (ch. 1)—U.S8. Movie 
“Loretta Young Show” (in 
English). 
See calendar on sports page for 
televised sports events 


”~ in, 


Akasaka D Ave. 


Hotel New Japan . Tel: 501-5511 
OB8AKA Branches: 

Shin Asahi Building Tel: 202-4107 

Grand Hote) Tel: 202-1212 


International Floral Service! 
Send Flowers to Any Part of the World 


FLORIST 


HIBIYA KADAN &:: 


Soy It With Flowers- ong 
MAIN SHOP: Hibiya Park Tel: 501-8783, 0871, 3097, 3096, 6900 
Branches: 


Imperial Hotel Arcade Tel: 591-1720, 3026 
Tel: 481-2049, 5632 


Enjoy the panoramic view of Tokyo and 
the cool summer breeze ... 


ROOF GARDEN RESTAURANT 


Open until Sept. 16 
Every night 5:30-9:30 p.m. 
Dinner ¥900. Sukiyaki ¥900 


In case of 
dinner and 
in the Banquet Hall (Rose Room) 


a la carte & 
inclement weather 
will be served 


4th floor. 
Tel; (271) 2181 


—__ 


What's so special about elec. 
trical rockets? 

In the language of the aver- 
age motorist, they are designed 

to give more miles per gallon 
and much higher speed. But 
they're only good for cruising 
in high gear. They don’t have 
enough power for the fast take- 
off necessary to get into space. 

Electric rockets are compara- 
tively small—about the size of 
a garbage can. Chemically- 


fueled Atlas rockets tower 65 
feet into the air. 

Electric rockets have a very 
small thrust—a fraction of al 
pound of thrust compared wish | 
the 360,000-pound thrust of an) 
Atlas. 

They make up for this, how- 
ever, by running continuously 
for hundreds of hours. Once 
boosted into space they bulld up 
speeds 40 times faster than the 
chemical ‘rockets can attain 
with the few minutes of fuel 
they can carry. 

Dr. M. P. Ernstene of Electro- 
Optical Systems Inc., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. said an electric 
rocket with four-tenths of a 
pound of thrust would need 
only 1,000 pounds of fuel to 
make a 300-day trip in space. 
A chemical rocket, he _ said, 
would require 10 times this 
amount of fuel. 

As their name indicates elec- 
tric rockets run on electricity 
which heats gases to 7 h tem- 
peratures and expels them to 
provide thrust. 


The first crude models will 
- wered by batteries. Later | 
els will be powered by elec- | 
tricity generated by gmall nu- 
clear reactors now under devel-| 
opment. 


The Lyons Den 


By LEONARD LYONS 


EPS 

PATTI PAGE’S husband | 
Charles O’Curran, and Lilo’s 
husband, the Marquis de la 
Passadier, will coproduce “The 


Paris Story” on Broadway. 
O’Curran will direct it... The 
town's hewest summer spot will 
be the Hotel Edison’s Rum 
House . . . “Misty,” the horse, 
now is 14-year-old, and there- 
fore has only a bit role in 


the movie. The title role was 
played by three ponies—a foal, 
a six-month-old, and a yearling. 
EPS 


STEVE HILL, who plays 
Freud in “A Far Country,” 
may costar with Marlon Brando 
in the movie version of “The 
Ugly American” . . . Producer 
Harold Prince will attend his 
“West Side Story” opening at 
the Stuttgart Opera July 2. 
The last time he was there was 
as a GI in (51 Admiral 
Charlies (Cat) Brown, who is/ 
retiring as head of allied forces 
in Southern Europe, will busy 
himself writing his memoirs. 
Sloane will publish them. 

S. HUROK, the impresario, 
was discussing the speed with 
which a o costs rise. In 
discussing the various troupes 
and ene stars he's booked 
all around the country and the 
rising costs, Hurok _ said: 
“These days you have to sell 
out as fast as you can—to 
find out exactly how much 


you're going to lose.” 


Miss Katsura 
Gives Work 
Individuality 


By GINO NIBBI 


EXHIBITION BY YUKIKO 

TSURA at the Tokyo Gallery. 
5-7 Chome, a-nishi, Tokyo. 
until July 8. , 


The foreign visitor who is 
eager to watch the activity of 
Japanese artists, apart from 
what is typically traditional, can- 
not fail to realize the simul- 
taneity taking place between 
local methods and styles, and 
those adopted in other coun- 
tries. 


It is true that these days 
Japanese artists travel exten- 
sively around the world; and 
therefore it seems inevitable 
that even unconsciously, they 
should be haunted, if not in- 
fluenced, by the new forms of 
expression that are popular else- 
where. As a consequence, many 
artists cannot resist the charm 
of nanfigurative painting which 
has become nowadays so uni- 
versal, as to fascinate them to 
the highest degree. Of course, 
being universal, it carries with 
it the counterpart of appear- 
ing diluted and uniform, some- 
times like cliches, thus en- 


dangering the originality of the 
artists involved. 


Obviously, it is quite legiti- 
mate to adopt a personal ver- 
sion of a universal idiom, pro- 
vided that the user preserves 
his own identity. The case of 
Yukiko Katsura is a case in 
point. Having recently 
come back from a long vaca- 
tion in Europe and America, 
she has undoubtedly acquired 
a wide range of experiences; 
but her creative impulse is so 
strong that she succeeds in 
preserving her individuality. 
Such an assumption is abund- 
antly proved by her current 
exhibition at the Tokyo Gal- 
lery. Her works on view cover 
_a long period of her activity— 
from 1934 to 1961 inclusive. 


This is nonfigurative art, but 
of a kind that relies exclusive- 
ly on the poetical qualities of 
the textures. The strange 
luminosity diffused along the 
surfaces by its own reverbera- 
tion is sufficient to confer to 
her paintings a sense of plas- 
tic vitality. Each one is a 
flat, vertical surface whose glow 
is spread by a single but sen- 
sitively modulated tone. Bear- 
ing no preconceived theme in 
mind, the artist reaches great 
intimacy of effects. 


Some of Yukiko Katsura’s 
works reminds us of the paint- 
ings of the Spanish artist 
Tapies. One particularly, with 
its horizontal arrangement of 
large stripes of we 
brown, reminds us 
American artist Rothko. 
Rothko, it must be said, is 
present only in the disposition 
of the patterns, not in the 
_chromatic substance of the sub- 
jects. 


A more marked affinity her 
work presents with the paint 
ings of the above mentioned 
Tapies is in the porous render- 
ing of sandy coats of walls, in 
/which the Spaniard has spe- 


‘clalized. But here there is not 


the same subdued distribution 
of light that is responsible for 
the plasticity of the latter 
work. The vitality of Miss 
Katsura’s painting 

from the quality of ‘ie 
pastos. 

We mention Tapies as a ‘mere 
reference because the difference 
t and 
given 
credit for her absolutely per 
sonal interpretation of an al- 
most similar task. 


May we mention, a pro 

a curious &nd revealing coin- 
cidence. When we pointed out 
to the artist that her work 
was reminiscent of that of 
Tapies, she told us that this 
men, in Paris, bought one of 
ter paintings; and this could 
‘be considered not only as a 
sign of his sympathy for her, 
but also of her mental affinity 
with him. 


Another episode is mg 
worth mentioning. In Paris, 
a group exhibition where Mins 
Katsura participated, Jean 
Cocteau who besides being a 
prominent writer, is also a 
great expert in the arts, could 
not believe that her work was 
that of a woman; furthermore, 
he could hardly be convinced 
that it was executed by a Japa- 
nese. 


had done to her and to her tender daughter! 
M-G>M presents 


Sophia Loren 


“TWO WOMEN” 


with 

Jean Paul Belmondo 
Raf Vallone 
Eleanora Brown 
From the book by 


Admission ¥260 Reserved Seats Y400 WOO 
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YanksCutTiger 


Lead to 1 Game; 
Redlegs Take 2 


NEW YORK (AP)—Roger Maris hit his 29th and 


30th home runs Sunday as the New York Yankees 
bombed Washington 13-4 and cut Detroit’s American 
League lead to one game. The Tigers lost to Baltimore 


6-3. 

Cincinnati’ assured itself of 
retaining the undisputed lead 
in the National League when 
Gordy Coleman hit a three-run 
homer off Milwaukee's Warren 
Spahn for an 8-5 victory in the 
first game of a twin bill. 

The Reds boosted their lead 
to two games by winning the 
second 43 on Frank Robinson's 
homer. 

The second-place Los An- 
geles Dodgers edged the Phil- 
lies 2-1 on a home run by 
Pitcher Don Drysdale.  Pitts- 
burgh swept two from San 
Francisco, the Pirates winning 
the first 7-6 on a four-run rally 
in thé eighth and taking the 
rain-shortened second game, 
called after 6% innings, on 
a Shantz’ five-hit shutout 


Richie Ashburn’s pinch sin- 
gie gave the Chicago Cubs a 
10-9 edge over St. Louis. It was 
the Cubs’ éighth victory in 
their last 11 games. 

In addition to Maris*® two 
homers, putting him eight 
games ahead of Babe Ruth’s 
record pace of 1927 when he set 
the record of 60, the Yanks had 


homers by Mickey Mantle, 
Moose Skowron and _ Elston 
Howard. Bud Daley making 


his first Yankee Stadium start, 
won but needed help from Luis 
Arroyo in the ninth. 

Jim Gentile hit his third 
grand slam homer of the year 
in Baltimore's victory over the 
league-leading Tigers. This one 
came off loser Phil Regan in 
the third Inning and was No. 21 
of the season. For the slugg- 
ing first baseman who is tops 
in both majors with 76 runs 
batted in. Chuck Estrada was 
the winner over Regan. 

Reserve outfielder Chuck Es- 
segian, relief Pitcher Frank 


Funk and Tito Francona drove | Robinson (3). 
in two runs each as Cleveland | Washington 
scored six in the 10th inning |New York .... 


and beat Boston 12-6. There 
were two out when it started 
on a double and two walks. 


Essegian drove in two with a) (4), 


single and Funk, 


Francona’s triple finished it off. 
Bubba Phillips had four hits in- 


' 
' 
' 


| 


STANDINGS 


By The Associated Press 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Ww Ls Pet. GB 
Cincinnati ..... a) | 
Los Angeles .... 45 31 592 2 
San Francisco .. 42 %3 S500 4'5 
Pittsburgh ..... % 32 543 6 
Milwaukee .....™”¢M 3 A493 9% 
St. Louis ...... 31 40 A387 13%, 
CD céocecods 3% 42 £4«%AlT 15 
Philadeiphia ...22 47 319 21% 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

a Pet. GB 
Detroit ......se. oo «.— 
New York ..... - in. foe oe 
Cleveland ...... eS Fs fa §& 
Baltimore ...... 4 % S32 6%, 
Chica@® .....+5+ 3906—CtiCesssCiC«C Cd ' 
OSES. esdoceccs 3.06UC<“Cti(<ié«<«‘C“ Cid 
Washington .... 33 44 A429 16% 
Kansas City ... 3% 44 405 18 
Minnesota ...... 3 46 £395 19 
Los Angeles .... 20 48 377 20',4 


(Second game) 
(Called after 61, innings—rain) 
Marichal, Sanford (6) and Haller, 
Landrith (5), Shantz and Burgess. 
W—Shantz (5-1). L—Marichal (6-5). 
HR—Pittsburgh, Hoak (7). 


Los Angeles .. 000 100 010 
Philadelphia .. 000 010 000 1 5 2 

Drysdale, Perranoski (8), Farrell 
(9) and Roseboro, N. Sherry (5), 
Roberts, Mahaffey (7), Green (9) 


210 0 


and Dalrymple. W—Drysdale (6-5). 


' 
' 
; 


| 


L— Mahaffey (7-9). HRs—Los 
Angeles, Drysdale (3). Philadelphia, 
Cc. Smith (4). 
St. Louis 030 200 220 914 1 
Chicago ....... 001 212 3ix 1017 3 
Cicotte, McDaniel (6), C. Ander- 
son (7), Jackson (7), Broglio (8) and 
Sawatski; Hobbie, Schultz (8), B. 
Anderson ({%9) and Taylor. W— 
Schultz (2-1). L—Broglio (6-9). HRs 
—St. Louis, Boyer (10). Chicago, 
Hobbie 2 (2), Taylor 2 (6). 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


ia 000 200 100 es 
Baltimore ..... 004 101 00x 6 8 O 
Regan, Woodeshick (5) Aguirre 


(7) and Roarke:; Estrada, Hoeft (7) 
and Triandos. W—Estrada (6-5). L— 


Regan (7-4). HRs—Detroit, Kaline 
/(9): Baltimore, Gentile (21), E. 
.. O11 000 002 410 O 


023 000 44x 1312 0 

Burnside, Klippstein (3) and 
Green: Daley, Arroyo (9) and 
Howard. W—Daley (6-10). L—Burn- 
side( 1-5). HRs—New York, Howard 
Maris 2 (30), Mantle (28), 


the winner, Skowron (17). 
followed with another two-run | Cleveland 
single, his first hit in 14 trips. | Boston 


-- 100 010 2206 1213 0 


guceee 140 010 000 0 = «66615 #1 

(10 innings) 
Grant, Locke (3), Funk (7) and 
Romano: Conley, Fornieles (7), 


cluding two homers as 15 Of | gariey (9) and Pagliaroni. W—Funk 
the 28 hits by both teams went | (9-6). L—Earley (1-1). HRs—Cleve- 


for extra bases. 

The Los Angeles 
tough at home, turned back 
the Chicago White Sox 83. The 
Angels scored six runs in the 
first two innings, three on a 
homer by Steve Bilko. 


Angels, | Kirkland (10). 


land, Phillips 2 (12), Dillard (2), 


Boston, Geiger (8), 


Conley (1). 

Minnesota ... 000 004 201 7 9 1 

Kansas City .. 200 022 101 815 2 
Ramos, McDevitt (6), Lee (7), 


Pelis (7), Stobbs (8) and Battey: 


Rov 
- : ’ |Walker, Staley (6), Rakow (8) and 
Sievers hit two for the Sox and | sunivan. 4 


W—Rakow (1-2). Le 


Al Smith hit one. Jim Donohue stobbs (1-3). HRs—Minnesota, Kille- 


was the winner over Juan brew (24). Kansas City, Stephens 
Pizarro. (3). 

Dick Howser singled with the | Chicago. ..... 011 001 000 3 5 1 
bases loaded in the ninth as |S, ma ag Poel gh pA Sgt 
Kansas City downed Minnesota Phy ty Loliar (7): James, 
8&7, breaking a six-game losing | ponohue (3) and Averill. W— 
streak. A total of 37 players|Donohue (2-2). L—Pizarro (4-1). 


saw action in the 


his 24th homer. 
was the winner over -Chuck 
Stobbs. 
Linescores 
By the Associated Press 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cincinnati 200 012000 0003 819 3 


Milwaukee 3020000000000 59 1 
(13 innings) 

O'Toole, Nunn (6), S. Jones (6), 

Brosnan (10) 

Edwards (5); Nottebart, Willey (5), 


Hendley (5), McMahon (8), Spahn | 


and Zimmerman, 


| 
| 


} 


(13) and Torre. W—Brosnan (5-2). | 


t-—-Spahn (8-10). HRs—Cincinnati, 
Coleman (16). Milwaukee, Mathews 
(19), Adcock (14), Aaron (16). 
Cincinnati .}.. 300 000010 4 8B O 
Milwaukee .... 000 000 300 3 4 0 
(Second game) 

Purkey, Henry (9) and Edwards; 
Cloninger, Raymond (9) and White, 
Torre (9). W—Purkey (10-4). L— 
Cloninger (1-2). HRs—Cincinnati, 
Robinson (20). Milwaukee, Mathews 
(20). 


San Francisco . 020 010 210 
Pittsburgh .... 000 201 04x 712 2 
Lemay, Sanford (6), O'Dell (6), 
Jones (8), McCormick (8) and Bai- 
ley; Law, McBean (7), Haddix (8), 
Labine (9) and Smith, Leppert (7), 
Burgess (9). W—Haddix (6-3). L— 
McCormick (7-8). HRs—San Fran- 
cisco, Cepeda (21), Bressoud (3). 
San Francisco .. 000 0010 1 5 1 
Pittsburgh 020 016 x 911 O 


long game | HRs—Chicago, Smith (18), Sievers 
in which Harmon Killebrew hit 2 


(20). Los Angeles, Bilko (9), 


Ed Rakow | Thomas (8). 


Trophy Races Set 
By Kanto Karters 


Trophy races will be held to- 
day, the Fourth of July, at 
Tachikawa Air Base by the 
Kamo Karters. 


Trophies will be awarded to 
the winners of each race upon 
completion of the day’s events. 
Time trials for karters will 
begin at 1 p.m. with the green 


flag going down for the first 
race at 1:30. 

For the usual races karts 
compete according to. their 


weight, power and size. But for 
some extra fun and excitement 
an assortment of stunt races 
are planned that will have the 
karters handling new problems 
of their driving skill. 


The Kanto Karters extend a 
cordial invitation to all other 
karters to come and join them 
in their holiday activities. Pit 
fees are $1 for kart and driver 
and 50 cents for a _ pitman. 
There is no charge for specta- 
tors. 


Honda Motorcycles Win 
In Belgian Grand Prix 


* FRANCORCHAMPS, Belgium 
(AP)+A tropical sun baked 
the Francorchamps fast and 
hilly circuit Sunday but it did 
not stop riders from breaking 


five speed records in three 
races in the Belgian motorcycle 
grand prix, 

Japanese Honda machines 


again triumphed in the smaller 
(125, 250 cc) engine classes. 
Rhodesian Gary Hocking on 
a M.V., was the hero of the 
day, reaching an average lap 
speed of 19882 kph (123.270 
mph) in the 500 cc class race, 
The previous record was es- 
tabtished last year by British 
champion John Surtees also on 
a M.V., with 197.432 kph (122- 
407 mph). Few motorcycle 
experts believed it would be 
broken so soon, especially Sun- 
day with the terrific heat. 
Two other records were 
broken on,a Japanese Honda 
machine by another Rhodesian, 
Jim Redman who bettered the 
over-all 250 cc. race time at an 
average speed of 185.030 kph 
(114.718 mph) and the lap re- 
cord at an average speed of 
187.168 kph (116 mph). 
Tom Phillis of Austra'ia also 
broke the 250 cc, class record 
on a Honda, 


Two other records 
broken by Swiss Fritz Scheideg- 
ger and his passenger Burck- 
hardt on a BMW sidecar who 
raced at 168.407 kph (104.412 
mph) and beat the lap record 
at 170.164 kph (105.501 mph). 

Another sidecar also broke 
the previous race record. 


In spite of the terrific speeds, 
there were fio accidents Sun- 
day. 

Sports experts estimated 
Hocking must have reached 
peaks of 250 kph (155 mph) 
to establish the new 500 cc. lap 
record. 


So 


Playoff Set 
As Trio Ties 


For Top Spot 


GRAND BLANC, Mich. (UPI) 
—Jack Burke Jr. fired a two 
under par 70 Sunday to tie Bill 


Casper Jr. and Johnny Pott for ord 


first place in the $52,000 Buick 
open and force an 18-hole play- 
off Monday for the $9,000 top 
prize. 


Casper and Pott, who enter- 
ed the final round in a three- 
way tie with Dave Ragan for 
first place, each had a one-over- 
par 73 and finished the 72-hole 
at 284 along with Burke. 

Ragan had an excellent chance 
for victory with only four holes 
to play. But he had bogeys at 
the 15th, 16th and i17th and 
missed a birdie putt of 18 feet 
on the final hole to finish at 
285. 
was worth $2,600. 

Burke, 38, winner of both the 
Masters and PGA champion- 
ships in 1956 but seeking his 
first tournament win this year, 


The fourth place finish 


: 
; 
’ 


i 
' 


' 


’ 
; 


| 
| 


’ 


| gashira Tsunenishiki. 


' 
; 


' 


had three birdies and two bo- | 


geys as he reached the turn in 
35. He had a bogey at the 1lith 
but then birdied the next two 
holes to come in with 35 and a 
share of the lead. 

Casper went ahead temporari- 
ly when he chipped in from 80 
feet for a birdie at the fourth 
hole. But he had bogeys at the 
llth and 12th for a 73. 

Pott was one stroke in front 
after 16 holes but bogeyed the 
troublesome par three, 17th to 
miss his chance for an outright 
title. 

Pott missed a 10-foot putt for 
a possible winning birdie at the 
18th. He, like Casper and 
Burke, is seeking his initial win 
on the tour this year. 

The quartet of Bob Rosburg, 
Al Balding, Ted Kroll and Ma- 
son Rudolph shared fifth place 
at 287 apiece. Each receiv 
$2,000 and Rudolph picked up 
an extra $500 for the lowest 
score of the final round. 
of the 


the second best score 


tournament. 


He | 
closed with a Sunder-par 67— | 


| 


Stan Leonard of Canada and) 


Gardner Dickinson Jr. were an- 
other stroke back at 288 and 
earned $1,550 apiece. 

Another stroke back were 
Dow Finsterwald, Don Fairfield 


and Gay Brewer Jr. to earn 
$1,300 each. 
Defending champion Mike 


Souchak who opened with a 
first round 70, went over par 
for the third straight day and 
wound up nine strokes off the 
pace with 293. 


Tamara Press Wins 
Discus With Year’s 
Best Performance 


MOSCOW (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
Tamara Press, 
Union, won the women’s discus 
with a throw of 57.0 meters 
(187 feet 14 inches), the best 
performance in the world this 
year, on the second day of the 
international athletics meeting 
here Sunday. 

Miss Press, who Saturday won 
the shot put, h 
record for the event. 

Her winning throw came on 


of the Soviet | 


| 


' 


one between Kashiwado and 
Maedagawa. 
Major Results Yesterday 
Winner Loser 
Naruyama 4-5 Wakasugiyama 2-7 
Ichinoya 4-5 Kaizan 1-8 
Wakanokuni 6-3 Myobutani 7-2 
_Wakamaeda 6-3 Kiyonomori 4-5 
| Oginohana 4-5 Wakanoumi 5-4 
| Utagawa 5-4 Shionishiki 4-5 
Matsunobori 4-5 Kiminishiki 3- 
| Aonosato 8-1Shinkawa 5-4 
Dewanishiki 3-4-2 Wakamisugi 1-8 
| Fujinishiki 6-3 Sadanoyama 6-3 | 
Hagurohana 5-4 Fusanishik:i 2-7 
Tochinoumi 6-3 Kairyuyama 5-4 
Iwakaze 4-5 Fukudayama 1-8 
Haguroyama 5-4 Tsurugamine 6-3 
Kitabayama 6-3 Tochihikari 5-4 
Kashiwado 8-1 Tsunenish.ki 4-8 
Maedagawa 4-5 Taiho 8-1 
Ohikari 5-4 Wakahaguro 3-6 
Asashio 8-1 Kitanonada 1-5-3 


| 


' 


olds the world | (T) 


Sektwake Maedagawa _ Jehnbon Out 


Defeats Ozeki Taiho 


NAGOYA—Ozeki Taiho, who 
had the only clean slate in the 
Makuuchi division in the cur- 
rent sumo tourney, bowed to 
Sekiwake Maedagawa yesterday. 

Taiho now shares an #1 rec- 
with Yokozuna Asashio, 
Ozeki Kashiwado and Mae- 
gashira No. 6 Aonosato. 

Maedagawa, suffering from an 
injury on his left foot and with 
only three wins until yesterday, 
threw Taiho with a powerful 
thrust. 

One of the four judges main- 
tained that Taiho threw Maeda- 
gawa first as he himself went 
down. However, the three other 
judges gave the decision in 
favor of the sekiwake. 

Asashio had an easy win over 
Maegashira Kitanonada and 
Kashiwado over No. 3 Mae 


x 


Aonosato, who was the only 
wrestier with one defeat in the 
Maegashira division, brought 
down No. 14 Maegashira Shin- 
kawa at the edge of the ring. 

Ozeki Wakahaguro was de- 
feated by No. 5 Maegashira 
Ohikari. 
feats. 


2 Maegashira 
yama, who had 
grand champions, 
and two Sekiwake, bowed to 
Maegashira No. 1 Fujinishiki 
for his third defeat of the 
tourney. It was Fujinishiki'’s 
sixth win. 

Ozeki Kitabayvama won easily 
over Komusubi Tochihikari and 
brought his wins to six. 

Sekiwake Haguroyama  de- 
feated Maegashira No. 3 Tsuru- 
gamine for his fifth win. 

The feature bout today is the 


thrown two 
two Ozeki 


Pro Baseball Leaders 


CENTRAL LEAGUE 

g—Nagashi (Y) .356; Ko- 
ba (Hi) .331: K. Kondo (T) .306: 
Kosaka (Hi) .300; Solomko (Ha) 

292. 

Hits—Nagashima (Y) 72; K. Kon- 
do (T) 66. 

Runs Batted In—Nagashima (Y) 
46: Kuwata (T) 36. 

Home Runs—Nagashima (Y) 
Kuwata (T) 11: Okitsu (Hi) 
Solomko (Ha) 7: Naka (C) 7. 

Total Basés—Nagashima (Y) 130: 
Kuwata (T) 104. 

Pitching—Kitagawa (K) 7-6 ERA 
1.33; Gondo (C) 15-7 1.38; Kaneda 
(K) 15-1 1.75; Nakamura (Y) 6-5) 
2.17; Ito (Y) 7-3 2.20: Murata (K) 
7-8 232; Kawamura (Hi) 4-5, 2.39; 
Murayama (Ha) 7-6 245; Osaki 
(T) 3-5 2.46; Hirose (Hi) 5-5 2.60. 

PACIFIC LEAGUE 

Batting—Sugiyama (Na) 
Toyoda (Ni) 343; Nomura 
322; Enomoto (D) 317; 


Tea sei 


12; 
9; 


352; 
(Na) 
Harimoto 


309; 
Hits—Enomoto (D) 77; Busujima 
=> Ta 


Runs Batted In—Nomura (Na) 


her sixth attempt to bring 4/42: Yamauchi (D) 41 


comfortable victory over Doris 


Home Runs—Nomura (Na) 17; 


Mueller of East Germany, who Nakada (H) M4; Yamauchi (D) 12. 


Was second with 51.82 meters. 


MOSCOW (UPI) — The two. 


Americans competing in the 
second-day windup of the inter- 
national track and field meet 
here Sunday either didn’t care 
very much or weren't giving 
away any secrets to the men 
they'll be meeting in full com- 
petition July 15-16. 

American discus 
Jay Silvester of the U.S. Army, 
who placed third on Saturday’s 
program, finished second in the 
shot put Sunday with a heave 
of 59 feet, 9% inches while 
Adolph Plummer of New Mexi- 
co University failed to qualify 
for the 200-meter final, finishing 
fifth in a field of six. 

Silvano Meconi of Italy won 
the shot put with a heave of 59 
feet, 11% inches. 

Poland's Marian Foik took the 
200-meter run in 20.8 seconds. 

Plummer withdrew. from the 


400-meter run Saturday on doc- | 


tors orders because of a cold. 


French Race Won 
By Dicta Drake 


PARIS (Kyodo- Reuter) 
Mme. Leon Volterra’s Dicta 
Drake, the Epsom Derby run- 
ner-up, won the £25,000 Grand 
Prix de Saint Cloud over one 


/mile 4% furlongs Sunday. 


were | 


Today's Sports 
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champion | 


eR 


Total Bases—Nomura 
Yamauchi (D) 115. 

Pitching—Inao (Ni) 18-4 ERA 
141; Kubota (T) 14-5 1.73; Dobashi 
(T) 9-7 2.10; Mickens (K) 4-7 2.25; 
Morinaka (Na) 6-6 2.68; Sugiura 
(Na) 13-4 3.07; Ono (D) 8-9 3.50; 
Kajimoto (H) 9-11 3.60; Stanka 
(Na) 7-7 3.76; Yoneda (H) 2-10 4.54. 


(Na) 123; 


He now has six de-'| 
| nosed out tailender Kintetsu 
Sadano- | 


ee ee 


TT 


Main Sumo 
Bouts Today 


Kiminishiki 0-0 Wakakoma 
Shionishiki 3-2 Myobutani 
Wakanokuni 0-0 Ichinoya 
Utagawa 2-1 Shthkawa 
Kiyonomori 0-0 Wakanoumi 
Kaizan 2-1 Dewanishiki 
Matsunobori 3-3 Wakasugiyama 
Oginohana 0-0 Kairyuyama 
Aonosato 5-1 Wakamaeda 
Fusanishiki 0-0 Sadanoyama 
Wakamisugi 1-1 Fujinishiki 
Tsurugamine 1-0 Hagurohana 
Tochinoumi 2-1 Kitanonada 
Iwakaze 0-0 Tsunenishiki 
Wakahaguro 0-0 Fukudayama 
Kitabayama 8-4 Ohikari 
Kashiwado 1-0 Maedagawa 
+ Tatho 8-0 Haguroyama 
Asashio 16-3 Tochihikari 


Nankai Hawks 
Edge Buffaloes; 
Chunichi Wins 


The league-leading 
Hawks of the 


Nankal 
Pacific League 


Buffaloes 43 at Morinomiya 
Stadium in Osaka last night. 

With the victory, Nankai led 
the second-place 
Lions by 4% games. 

In the Central League, 
third-place’ Chunichi Dragons 
whipped the  cellar«iwelling 
Taivo Whales 9-3 at Chunichi 
Stadium in Nagoya last night. 

No other games were sche- 
duled yesterday. 


CENTRAL LEAGUE 


the 


(At Chunichi 6,500) 
MD canes ce 000 001 200 3 8 O 
Chunichi .... 401 020 20x 9 9 0 
W—Bando (4-5). L—Osaki (3-5). 
HRs—Kohno (C) 4th K. Kondo 
(T) 6th. 
PACIFIC LEAGUE 
(At Morinomiya, 6,000) 
Nankai ....... 100 020 010 49 0 
Kintetsu. . 100010 010 3 8 1 
| W—Sugiura (13-4). L—Kubo 
| (0-2) 
| Standings 
| CENTRAL LEAGUE 
| wL Tt Pet. GB 
Kokutetsu ee) * 
b.. eae a ae a ee 
Chumtchi ..... 32 23 1 S8O 3%% 
Hiroshima . © @ 4 AlS 1245 
ED ananecoode a2 sM3 MS CS 
a 19 33 2 370 15 
PACIFIC LEAGUE 
WLet Ret. GB 
ns  ¢édaene 42211 o4hUl 
Nishitetsu ....36 24 3 595 4'4% 
Toei e- FSF ewe Oe 
Deimai .......8 7 1 SOB 7% 
DS. <ecoesn Oe ee 1 ae SS 
Kintetsu ..... 17 4 @ 270 


Yoshii Named Coach 
for Basketball Team 


The Japan Amateur Basket- 
ball Association yesterday 
decided to name Shiro Yoshii 
as coach for a Japanese team 
taking part in the Universiad 
meet to be held in Sofia, Bul- 
garia, iate August. 

The association will select 10 
plavers to the team by July 25. 

The team is scheduled to 
leave Aug. 19. 


Hokkaido Now Has 


Automatic Bowling 


The first automatic bowling 
center in Hokkaido was opened 
yesterday at the U.S. Army 
Kuma Station at Chitose, 

The new military bowling 
center is equipped with fully- 
automatic AMF lanes, including 
pinspotters. A total of 10 lanes 
—six at Base No. 1 and four 
at Base No. 2—are now in op- 


eration. 


The Tokyo Major League 
wound up a very successful sea- 
son last Friday. Brunswick, as 
anticipated last week, made 
their 1/2 point margin hold up 
and walked off with the cham- 
pionship. Zuihodo wound up 
in the runner up position. 

This past season was full of 
surprises. In. the early stages, 
it looked like a runaway by 


: With TV Programs 


Sumo—Grand Nagoya Tourna- 
ment, 10th day, 9 a.m, Kana- 
yama Gymnasium (TV Ch. 1, 3:30- 
540 pm. Ch. 4, 3:30-5:45 p.m., 
Ch. 6, 3:30-5:35 p.m.). Pro Base- 
ball—Yomiuri vs, Hanshin, 7 p.m., 
Korakuen (Ch. 4, 8-9 p.m.), Chu- 
nichi vs. Kokutetsu, 7 p.m., Chu- 
nichi; Nankai vs. Daimai, 7 p.m., 
Osaka; Hankyu vs. Kintetsu, 7 
p.m., Nishinomiya; 
Toei, 7 p.m., Heiwadai. 
-—Kanto vs. Kansai 
meet, Kokumin Taiikukan, 
da, (Ch, 1, 2:20-3:30 p.m.), 


Nishitetsu vs. 
Fencing 
Collegiate 
Kan- 


i ro -_-- = 


~— 


remain in your memory forever! 


RESTAURANT with 
~ 


Sitk-Center, Yokohama. 


“TEPPAN-YAKI” KOBE BEEF... 
A FASCINATING NEW WAY TO EAT KOBE BEEF ! 


Resteurent Silk, widely known for its Tempure and Suki- 
yoki, offers you a new Kobe style “TEPPAN-YAKI” by grilling 
huge chunks of beef on a giant-size steel plate! 
the tender Kobe beef served in exotic Port etmosphere will 


Reservations Tel. (64) 0407 


The sevour of 
Come end give it a try... 
COZY BAR 


Open 11 a.m-—10 p.m, 


Zuihodo. Mikimoto Pearls 
threatened for a while, but fail- 
/ed in the stretch. Guest House 
looked like the team to beat but 
wound up out of the money. 
_Zuihodo lost some -of its steam 
_and personnel and at one-time 
was as low as 4th. Yamakichi 
| Securities made a strong bid fh 


__ | the second half, winning 17 out 


up 4th, 1/2 game behind Nico- 
la’s Pizzas who, although lead- 
ing the league for a brief time, 
never really got off the ground. 


i the last 18 games and wound 


al- 
last game was a 


wick blanked Schlitz Beer, 
though the 


man who incidentally took high 
average honors, and L. B. 
Schutte came through with 592 
and 585, respectively, for the 
Bombers. Zuihodo paced by 
Bill Harding’s 639-222-226 and 
Al Fuller’s 232-603, shut out 
Guest House. Nicola’s white- 
washed Club St. Moritz. Hank 
Hee’s 574-213 and Roy Wethy’s 
596-210-219 were high for the 
Pizza men. O. D. Hill's 586-201- 
202, Billy Cossey’s 563 and a 563 
in the leadoff position enabled 
Yamakichi to win two points 


from Asahi Evening News. 


Bowling in Tokyo 


By IS SLUTSKY 


In action last Friday, Bruns- 


close one, 910 to 920. Bill Berg- 


The race for high average was 
a real close one, not decided 
till the final night. Bill Berg- 
man’s 5982 series enabled him 
to overtake Charlie Byrd of 
Zuihodo who rolled a disappoint- 
ing 526. The final tally: Berg- 
man 188.62 (66 games), Byrd 
188.32 (48 games). Byrd in ad- 
dition to his second in average, 
captured high series honors 
with 655. Osamu Fuwa’'s 263 
was the high game for the sea- 
son. 

The team champions, Bruns- 
wick (Bill Bergman, L. B. 
Shutte, Bud Lakin, Ki Brokman, 
Bill Mclianahan and Al Collins), 
rolied the team high game of 
1025. Team high serjes honors 
went to runner-up Zuihodo 
(Charlie Byrd, Al Fuller, Charlie 
Terry, Gary Kirchner, Max Ro- 
man, Jim Wray, Gil Bethards 
and Bill Harding) who punched 


out a 2872. 

Final Standings 
Brunswick ....ccccccs 4715-1844 
SOE? <a n 4 et nae 47 -19 
Nicola’s Pizzas ...... 4314-2215 
Yamakichi Securities 43 -23 
Guest House Rest. .. 4114-244 
Mikimoto Pearls .... 36 -30 
Club St. Moritz e+e 32 -34 
Schlitz Beer “se eeeee8 27 -39 
Capehart Corp. ...... 2249-43'% 
Jolly Roger *s*ee8 eee 20 -46 
German Bakery ...... 14 -52 


The Major League will re- 
sume operations on July 14 at 
the fully-automatic air condi- 
tioned Korakuen Bowling Cen- 
ter. There are still opening. 
All interested should contact 
S.F.C. Joe Zakrezwski at Fuchu 
44332 or 263-3606 in the even- 
ing. 


Overlooking the Ocean 

Japan's 
Most Reasonable Pate Hotel 
Single w/Shower 


71,000 ($278) 
Single w/Bath 1,600 ($4.45) 
Twin w/Bath | ¥2,600 ($7.23) 


For Reservations 


Cell Yokohoma 64-0961/6 


Nishitetsu | 


For Shot at 
Floyd’s Title 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.Y. (UPI) 


—Harold Johnson, light-heavy- 
weight co-champion, Spnday 


demanded a shot at Floyvc Pat- 
terson’s heavyweight crown be- 
cause of Saturday night's vic- 
tory over Eddie Machen and be- 
cause of an agreement with 
“one of the gunmen” allegedly 
representing Patterson. 


Johnson of Philadelphia, who 
outpointed Machen of Portland, 
Ore.—the second ranking 
heavyweight contender—in a 
nationally-televised fight at 
Convention Hall, began cam- 
paigning vigorously for the 
Patterson fight at a news con- 
ference Sunday in the Shel- 
bourne Hotel. 


Because of a four-stitch gash 
on Johnson's right brow, he 
will be unable to go through 
with a tentatively scheduled re- 
turn bout against Machen at 
the San Francisco Cow Palace 
July 21, manager Pat Olivieri 
btressed. 


“Harold won't be able to train 
for five or six weeks because of 
‘the cut,” Olivieri said, “and 
| meanwhile we're going to the 
National Boxing Association to 
try to force Patterson into a 
title bout.” 


It was Olivieri of Philadelphia 
who disclosed the mysterious 
agreement “some time ago” at 
Miami Beach with an alleged 
representative of Patterson. 


“This man assured me that 
Johnson would get a title shot 


' 


at Patterson if Johnson would 
get rid of Sonny Liston,” 
stocky, black-haired Olivieri 


said: “So—we offered to fight 
Liston, but Liston. refused to 
meet Harold. Then Liston got 
into trouble and may have re- 
moved himself. But now it 
seems Patterson wants no part 
of us.” 


A reporter asked Olivieri to 
identify the mysterious Florida 
representative. 

“Oh, it was just one of the 
gunmen,” Olivieri said with a 
smile that indicated it was per- 
haps a jesting remark. However, 
he made no other explanation. 

While campaigning for the 
Patterson shot, 32-year-old 
Johnson will also try to get a 
fight with ex-heavyweight 
champion Ingemar Johansson 
of Sweden. Herman Taylor, 
who was partner with 
Al Soifer in promoting 
Saturday's fight, said he would 
cable Johansson in Sweden 
Monday “a big offer” to fight 
Johnson at .the Philadelphia 
Municipal Stadium in Septem- 
ber. 

Johnson also has been offer- 
ed $25,000 and all expenses to 
defend against Swedish Lenhart 
Risberg at Stockholm and $10,- 
000 plus a gate percentage to 
defend against Eddie Cotton at 
Seattle, Wash., in August. 


Kaizu to Leave 
For Bangkok Bout 


Orient middleweight cham- 
pion Fumio Kaizu is scheduled 
to leave tomorrow for Bangkok 
aboard a JAL plane to defend 
his title against Samart Sorn- 
daeng of Thailand in a title 
match scheduled for July 13 in 
the Thai capital. 

Takao Maemizo will also 
leave July 12 for Seoul by a 
NWA plane to challenge Orient 
junior middleweight champion 
Kang Sae Chul of the Republic 
of Korea, 

The Kang-Maemizo title bout 
is to be held at Seoul Municipal 
Gymnasium July 22. 

Maemizo will hold a series of 
exhibition matches in Taegu 
and Pusan before returning 
Aug. ,17. 


Catchpole to Lead 
Aussie Rugby Team 


MELBOURNE (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter)—Scrum-Half Ken Catch- 
pole, 21 years old and only 5 
feet 6 inches tall, will lead the 
Australian rugby union team 
which leaves to tour South Afri- 
ca this month. 


—__ 


Netters From 6 Countries 
In Singles Quarterfinals 


WIMBLEDON, England (AP) 
—With champion Neale Fraser 
banished to the sidelines, eight 
tennis tyros from six countries 
step on Wimbledon’s famed 
courts Monday with the game's 
most glittering prize only three 
matches away. 


It's a mixed bag for the 
quarterfinals this year—two 
Australians, two Britons, and 


one man each from the United | 
Venezuela and | 


States, Chile, 
India. And to make the mix- 
ture more appetizing for tennis- 
hungry British crowds, it’s the 
first time in 25 years two 
Britons have reached the last 
eight, and the first time every 
anyone from Venezuela has 
got so far. 

Since Britain’s Bobby Wilson 
bundled Fraser out so wun- 
ceremoniously Saturday, the 
way is wide open for all of 
them. 

Lone American is Charles 
(Chuck) McKinley, the 20-year- 
old who beat Warren Jacques 
of Australia on Saturday and 
now meets Bobby Wilson. 
Chuck was hoping countryman 
Chris Crawford would be join- 
ing him, but Chris, after a brief 
moment of glory in defeating 
seeded Nicola Pietrangeli, bow- 
ed out to Iyo Pimental of Vene- 
zuela on Saturday. 


Pimental, who meets Mike 
Sangster, the Briton with the 
slam-bang game, commented 


2 AAU Records 
Broken by U.S. 
Women Athletes 


GARY, Ind. (UPI)—Two AAU 
records were broken, another 
tied and five defending cham- 
pions retained their crowns in 
the 39th Women's National 
AAU track and field champion- 
ships Sunday night. 


The team championship went 
to the Mayor Daley Youth 
Foundation squad of Chicago 
with points compared to 44 
for Tennessee State, winner of 
the team crown for the past six 
years. The Cleveland Recrea- 
tion Department and the Spar- 
ton AAU team from Los An- 
geles tied for third with 30 
points and the San Mateo, Calif., 
Girls A.A. team took fifth with 
21 points. 


Records fell in the 440-yard 
run when Jackie Peterson of 
the New York Police Athletic 
League was clocked at 59.5 and 
in the 880-yard run when Billie 
Daniels, San Mateo, was timed 
in 2:19.2, 


Wilma Rudolph of Tennessee 
State, one of the champions 
who retained her crown, tied 
the 100-yard record of 10.7 in 
the trials Saturday and then 
won in the finals by three yards 
with a slower speed, 10.8. 


Japanese Thinclads 
To Make Europe Tour 


The Japan Track and Field 
Federation has announced the 
names of 13 Japanese athletes 
and five officials to visit Eu- 
rope this summer for a series 
of goodwill track and field 
meets. 


The track and: field delega- 
tion, to be headed by Hanji Ao 
ki, director of the federation, 
will be eomposed of seven male 
and six female athletes plus 
a general manager, two coaches 
and a treasurer. 


The team is scheduled to 
leave here on Aug. 2 for Hel- 
sinki. It will visit Finland, 
Stockholm, Franxfurt, Zurich, 
and Sofia before returning here 
on Sept. 11. 


Ikeyama Decisions 
Noel de Leon of P.I. - 


Isami Ikeyama, sixth ranked 
lightweight, scored a unanim- 
ous decision over No, 2 Philip- 
pines junior lightweight Noel 
de Leon in a _ televised § 10- 
round fight at Korakuen Gym- 
nasium last night. 


Ikeyama weighed 129% Ibs 
and Leon 129%. 


philosophically about the draw, 
“If I win, I win.” 

Luis Ayala, the stocky 
Chilean who plays Rod Laver, 
is the only quarterfinalist to 
make any predictions. “This 
may be my year,” he said just 
after the tournament atarted. 

Laver, the red-haired Aus- 
tralian left-hander who finished 
on the losing end in the past 
two finals, wants to go one 
better this time. Laver has 
been suffering from influenza, 
but looked like he has got rid 
of the effects by beating fellow- 
countryman Bob Hewitt in 
straight sets Saturday. 

The only other Australian 
left in is Roy Emerson, who 
meets Ramanathan Krishnan, 
the stylish Indian who was @ 
semifinalist last year. 


French Auto 
Event Won 
By Baghetti 


RHEIMS (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Giancarlo Baghetti, 23-year-old 
Italian driver, Sunday won the 
French motor racing grand 
prix here in the last 100 yards 
after a terrific duel with Dan 
Gurney of the United States. 

It was one of the most excit- 
ing finishes for years. 

Baghetti, who drove a Fer- 
rari, overtook the experienced 
American, who drove a Por- 
sche, with a brilliant display of 
tactics, 

These two, together with the 

Swede, Joachim Bonnier, in 
another Porsche, had jockeyed 
for the lead over the last 12 
laps. 
The three, who had been 
fighting for third place, found 
themselves in the lead after tne 
dramatic retirement of the two 
works Ferraris, driven by 
Americans Phil Hill and Richie 
Ginther. 

Hill led up to the 38th lap 
and then had to stop two kilo- 
meters out on the circuit. He 
had to push his car before he 
could restart and he slipped 
back to 15th place. 

The Ferrari team had not 
had time to recover from this 
shock before Ginther who had 
taken the lead with an advan- 
tage of a minute or so over the 
rest of the field, also stopped 
three laps later. 

The race, which had looked 
like a walk-over for the works 
Ferraris, was left wide open 
for Baghetti’s Ferrari and the 
two Porsches. 

Jim Clark (Britain), 
Lotus, was third. 

Innes Ireland (Britain), driv- 
ing a Lotus, was fourth; Bruce 
McLaren (New Zealand), Coop- 
er, fifth and Graham Hill 


in a 


(Britain), BRM, sixth. 


Rickey Reportedly 
‘Improving Daily’ 

SUDBURY, Ont. (AP)—Base- 
ball executive Branch Rickey is 
“improving daily” and is in 
good condition, an official at 
Memorial Hospital said Sunday 
night. 

Rickey, 79, former general 
manager at St. Louis, Brooklyn 
and Pittsburgh, was flown to a 
hospital here last week after his 
second heart attack in three 
years. The other was in March 
1959. ’ 

A hospital nurse said. Sunday 
night she could not say when 
Rickey might be released. Ear- 
lier, a doctor said Rickey might 
be in hospital two or three 
weeks. 


Baalim Captures 


German Derby 


HAMBURG, Germany (Kyodo- 
Reuter) — Baalim, the favorite, 
won the 92nd German Derby 
here Sunday in a field of 20, 
the biggest turn-out for the 
classic for years. 

Ridden by G. Treit, Baalim 
swept home a five lengths win- 
ner from Don Carlos (Paul 
Fuchs) with Pantheon (Geoff 
Lane) third. : 


it’s Canada’s 
finest whisky 


-_. 


Your taste tells you.. 


eagram’'s V.O. 


.< 


Try this distinctive, light-bodied 

Canadian Whisky with its smooth, 

mellow flavour and discover why, 
throughout the world, 

more people buy Seagram's V.O. 

than any other brand of whisky 

exported from any country. 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


“Honoured the World Over” 
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cans. Celebrate a 


The Declaration of Independence 
A Spark Never to Be Extinguished 


By EDWIN 0. 


” 


REISCHA 
United States Ambassador 


It is a great pleasure, on this anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America, to send my 
warmest greeting and best wishes to the people of Japan 
and to Americans living in Japan. . 

Naturally, this is a very special day for all Americans 
no matter where they may be, for it was on this day 185 
years ago that a handful of colonists living along the At- 
lantic coast declared America’s independence. 

And in doing so, they thought it fitting to give their 


reasons for taking such a momentous step. 


ey said: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 

created equal, that they are enddwed by their Creator with 

certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, liber- 
» ty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

They went on to say that governments should derive 
“their just powers from the consent of the governed” and 
that, whenever a government becomes destructive to these 

_ ends, the people have the right to institute a new govern- 
-ment that “shall seem most likely to effect their safety 


and happiness.” 


The American Declaration of Independence, drafted 
by Thomas Jefferson, the brilliant 33-year-old man who 
later became President of the United States, did more than 


announce the birth of a nation. 


It proclaimed a philoso- 


phy of human freedom which is still the most dynamic 


political force in the world. 


The Founding Fathers of America set forth the simple 


proposition that government 


not the people for the government. 


should exist for the people, 
If men had certain 


“unalienable rights,” it followed that the function of gov- 


ernment was to protect the 
his personal liberties, not to 


individual and to guarantee 
oppress or abuse him. 


In the words of Thomas Paine, whose fiery pamphlets 
stirred the American colonists, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ignited “a spark never to be extinguished.” The 
fight to secure man’s freedom from arbitrary rule by dicta- 
tors still continues around the globe. 


The Fourth of July is 


America’s happiest holiday. 


It is celebrated each year with speech making, parades, 


picnics, and fireworks. 


But, even though it has its lighter, gayer side, I have 
the feeling that Americans in recent years have been think- 
ing more soberly about the principles that guided the early 


i ange 
’ 


Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer 


colonists when they proclaimed our Declaration of Inde- 


pendence. 


We all realize today that the struggle for freedom, 
for individual rights, and for human dignity is not confined 
to one land or people or continent but is worldwide in 


scope 


eee 


As we Americans in Japan celebrate our Independence 
Day, we shall be thinking not only of our homeland but 
also of our many friends here and in other nations. 
an especial pleasure to congratulate our friends from the 
Philippines who gained their independence on July 4, 1946, 
and thereby share this common Independence Day with us. 


~ 


Having won their revolution, 
the American people discovered 
what millions of people in Asia 
and Africa have discovered 
more recently—namely, that in- 
dependence did not in itself 
solve all their problems. On 
the contrary, independence 
created new problems and new 

neibilities. It is one thing 
to tear down an outmoded struc- 
ture; but it is a very different 


thing to build a new and bet- 
ter structure. 


So it was that the first Ameri- 
can constitution, called the 
Articles of Confederation, failed 
to meet the country’s needs and 
lasted only seven vears, from 
1781 to 1788. The iain trouble 
with these Articles of Confed- 
eration was that they set up a 
government too weak to cope 
with the problems faced by the 
new nation. One reason for this 
Weakness is to be found in the 
fact that the Articles were writ- 
ten during the Revolutionary 
War, when the American peo- 
ple were crgaged in a strugg 'e 
to preserve what they consider- 
ed their inherent liberties. 
Those liberties had been threa- 
tened by England's attempt to 
deprive local assemblies of their 
legislative power and to centra- 
lize all control in Parliament. 

herefore, when Americans 
rom various states came toge- 
ther to form a new national 
government, they were natural- 
ly reluctant to vote away any 
of the liberties for which they 
had fought at such cost. 


One must remember, too, that 
up to this time the states had 
always acted as individual units. 
Thus they thought in terms, not 
of a truly national government, 
but of a “league of friendship,” 
in which each state would re- 
tain its “sovereignty, freedom 


It is 


Washington: A Sturdy, Steadfast Leader 


By ALLAN NEVINS 
Professor of American History, 
Celumbia University 


To gain their independence, 
and to establish a strong and 
dignified government, the 
American people needed two 
kinds of leadership. They 
needed, first, a resourceful 
general to lead their compara- 
tively untrained troops against 
the 
wise statesman to guide the 
new nation. It was America’s 

t good fortune that it 
ound both the general and the 
statesman in the person of one 
man, George Washington, who 
has with justice been called 
“the father of his country.” 


As military leader, Washing- 
ton proved to be single-minded 
and steadfast in purpose. In 
the early days of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the ragged, ill- 


oo —— 


British—and second, a 


fed, untrained American re- 
giments suffered terrible de- 
feats. And in 1780, after four 
years of indecisive battle, the 
whole country was in a state 
of exhaustion. But Washing- 
ton never despaired or lost 
heart. Throughout the bitter 
conflict, he remained a figure 
of dignity and serene moral 
courage. He was convinced of 
the rightness of the American 
cause and of the inevitability 
of victory. 

Washington was the remark- 
able kind of generai who ap- 
reciated the importance of 

th small details and large 
strategy. He personally  in- 
spected his regiments every 
day, and insisted on order and 
regularity. But at the same 
time, he planned his strategy 
so that it embraced the whole 


distributed troops as they were 
needed: to New England in the 
north, to the Middle States, and 
to the South. When the great 
chance came to trap the main 
British army in Virginia in 
1781, Washington himself was 
several hundred miles away in 
New York. But the military 
combination which he had built 
up so painstakingly proved its 
worth. The British troops 
under General Cornwallis sur- 
rendered on Oct. 19, 1781, thus 
ending the war and assuring 
America’s independence. 
Along with his brilliant gen- 
eralship, his steadfastness and 
courage, Washington had one 
other quality, which endeared 
him of his countrymen. That 
quality was his largeness of 
spirit. He showed this trait as 
commander in chief of the 
American revolutionary army. 


and independence.” As a re- 


sult, under the Articles of Con-federation. 


federation, each state had one 
vote in Congress, no matter 
what its population. Amend- 
ments to the Articles required 
unanimous consent. And al- 
though the central government 
was given certain broad powers 
in foreign affairs and in mediat- 
ing disputes between the states, 
these powers were too vaguely 
drawn to be effective. 


But perhaps the main defect 
of the Articles was that they 
failed to give Congress control 
over taxation and trade. This 
left the national government 
completely dependent on the 
states for its financial rieeds. In 
addition, it had no power to 
compel obedience to its author- 
ity. Even during the War vears, 
the Treasury was often empty 
because some states did not pay 
their share, and there was no 
way of compelling them to do 
80. 


It was inevitable that such a 
government should prove inef- 
fectual both at home and 
abroad. And it was equally 
inevitable that leading Amer- 
icans should begin to think of 
recasting the Constitution. 


Two men led the movement 
for reform of the Articles of 
Confederation. They were James 
Madison, a young and scholarly 
member of the Virginia legisla- 
ture who later became the 
fourth president of the United 
States, and Alexander Hamilton, 
who was to become the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under 
George Washington. 


In May of 1787, some of the 
most notable figures of the re 
volutionary generation met in 
Philadelphia in order to remedy 
what Madison called “the de- 
fects, the deformities, and the 
ciseases” of the Articles of Con- 


ance 


balanced with authority. And 
although he had hoped to retire 
from public life to his farm in 
Virginia, he responded to the 
call of his countrymen to pre- 
side over the convention which 
wrote the American Constitu- 
tion and after that, to become 
the first President of the United 
States. In both roles, he made 
it his function to mediate be- 
tween conflicting groups and 
opinions. 

As President, he brought into 
his Cabinet the two leaders of 


A number of his generals in- 
trigued against Washington's 
leadership, but whenever one 
of these generals was in 
trouble, Washington was quick 
to help by sending in his best 
troo He accepted the blame 
in time of adversity and refus- 
ed to claim the credit in times 
of success. Although some 
groups tried to pick quarrels 
with him, Washington would 


rival parties. Thomas Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton. And 
just as he tried to keep peace 
within the country, he also 


strove to keep America at 
peace with the rest of the 
world. Although it ran 
counter to the prejudices 


aroused by the war, Washing- 
ton did not hesitate to make a 
treaty cementing peace with 
Great Britain. He believed 


that principle was everything 


and that national policy must 
have moral value. 


When thev were 
through with their delibera- 
tions, they had done more than 
that: they had written a new 
Constitution, which is today the 
oldest constitution still in force 
anywhere in the world. 

What the new Constitution 
did was to distribute power be- 
tween the various states and the 
central government in such a 
way as to restore order while 
securing liberty. Congressional 
powers were broadened to in- 
clude the right to tax and to 
regulate commerce. But in or- 
der to prevent any one group 
from acquiring too much power, 
the three branches of govern- 
ment—legislative, executive, and 
juridicial—were kept separate 
and thus could check and bal- 
one another. However, 
while the central government 
was strengthened, the states re- 
tained their sovereign power in 
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Fourth of July Fireworks, Washington, D.C. 


Happy, Thoughtful Independence Day 


Independence Calls for Responsible Government 


certain areas, such as educa- 
tion, election procedures. and 
trade’ within the state's own 
borders. 

The statesmen who framed 
the Constitution thus achieved 
something unique for their age. 
They fashioned a federal sys- 
tem whith successfully distri- 
buted powers between the cen- 
tral and local governments, as 
well as among the various 
branches of government, It was 
a system which was strong 
enough to rule effectively, flexi- 
ble enough to meet the day-to- 
day problems of government, 
and contained sufficient bullt-in 
safeguards to insure the preser- 
vation of individual “liberty. 
This system of government set 
up by the Constitution of the 
United States remains one of 


the enduring contributions of 
America to the art and science 
of government. 
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not waste his energies in quar- 
relling. Instead, he spent all 
his eloquence in trying to rouse 
the people to effort and sacri 


fice. “Our cause is noble,” he 
wrote. “It is the cause of 
mankind.” 


This same largeness of spirit 
showed itself again in the con- 
fused period which followed 
the winning of independence. 
Washington saw that freedom 
Was not enough — it had to be 
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CIVILIZATION DEMANDS 


" MORE.ACCURATE WAYS OF FIGURING 
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Cash Registers 
Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines 


Electronic Data Processing Systems 
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Oiso Factory 


The National Cash Register Co... (Japan) Lid. 


Head Office: 2-6, Ginza, Tokyo, Japan 
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* Trademark 


WARM CONGRATULATIONS 
FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY 1961 


Once again it is our privilege to extend sincerest good wishes to all citizens of 
the United States of America on the Fourth of July, as well as to our friends 
in the Philippines who are also celebrating their Independence Day. 


MITSUBISHI NIPPON 


Board Chairman: T. SAKURAI President: F. KONO) 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
(BISIJUKO) 


The just-completed visit of Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda to President John F. 
Kennedy in Washington has further strengthened the friendship which the peoples 
of the United States of America, the Republic of the Philippines, and Japan 
now enjoy. This friendship is creating a firm trans-Pacific foundation for deeper 
understanding, increased commerce and trade, and lasting benefits for all. 


THE LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF JAPAN 
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JULY 4, 1776 


“... they beat on pots and pans, sang ‘Yankee 
Doodle’ and piled up wood in the middle df the street 
for a huge bonfire ... bells rang throughout the 


day, cannons fired salutes and people paraded. . .” 
By EUNICE TOWLE 


On July 4 each year United 
States citizens celebrate their 
national independence day—a 
tribute to that brave band of 
patriots who made up the Con- 
tinental Congress and adopted 
the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776. 


The first celebration set a pat- 
tern that is still followed with 
adaptations for modern times. 
John Adams of Massachusetts, 
who led the fight in Congress 
for adoption of the Declaration, 
Was so impressed by the mean- 
ing of the document proclaim- 
ing America’s liberty that he 
wrote his wife: 


“I am apt to believe that it 
will be celebrated by succeed- 
ing generations as the great an- 
niversary festival. It ought to 
be commemorated as the day of 
deliverance by solemn acts of 
devotion to God Almighty. It 
ought to be celebrated by pomp 
and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires and 
iiluminations from one end of 
this continent to the other. . .” 


The Fourth of July memortal- 
izes the day the Continental 
Congress, a group of weary de- 
legates from 13 war-battered 
colonies, adopted the Declara- 
tion that ended the country’s 
life as a group of separate colo- 
nies and marked its birth as a 
unified nation. 

Rebellious against’ British 
tyranny, the Congress approved 
the famed document written by 
Thomas Jefferson that contains 
the oft-quoted words “... We 
hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are creat- 
ed equal, t they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness .. .” 

July 4, 1776, was a day of 
brilliant sunshine in Philadel- 


phia. Thomas Jefferson, 33, 
youngest member of the Vir- 
ginia delegation, noted the 


— weather in his diary. 
e had written the declaration 
in the second-floor parlor of the 
Philadelphia home where he 
was residing while the Congress 
was in session. The historic 
document was composed with- 


out reference to books or 
pamphlets. 
Lean, square-shouldered and 


six feet-two inches in height, 
the Virginian had shown his 
rough draft of what he called 
an “expression of the American 
mind” to Benjamin Franklin 
and John Adams in late June. 
Although they had made minor 
suggestions, the work on the 
whole was a Jefferson master- 
piece. 

On July 4, Jefferson left his 
rooming-house for Pennsyl- 
vania’s brick State House—now 
known as Independence Hall. 


In this structure from 40 to 50 
representatives of the 13 colo- 
nies had for several gays been 
discussing adoption of an in- 
dependence declaration. 


At the north entrance of the 
State House, half a dozen mil- 
itiamen stood guard to keep an 
open passageway for the dele- 
gates to move into the meeting 
room. Benjamin 
stocky and hearty despite his 
70 years and a recent siege of 
gout, accompanied Jefferson in- 
to the hall. 


Jefferson was also joined by 
John Adams and with Franklin 
they placed their chairs in a 
small group beside one of the 
writing tables. Adams told his 
close friends that he believed 
the Declaration should have 
been adopted months ago but 
then he added that the delay 
had some advantages. “Time 
has been given for the whole 
people to consider this great 
question maturely. This will 
cement the union.” 


At the far end of the room, 
John Hancock, president of the 
Continental Congress, called the 
meeting to order. Throughout 
the debate on the Declaration, 
Jefferson did not speak in its 
behalf. Although he was elo- 
quent and witty in conversation, 
he retired from public speaking 
except when necessary. 

After the Declaration was 
read in a stirring voice by Ben- 
jamin Harrison of Virginia, the 
delegates sat for a moment in 
complete silence: Then in a 
sudden release from tension, 
they rose from their _ seats, 
clapped one another on the 
back, and entered into a spirit 
of joviality that has traditional- 
ly characterized the celebration 
of the Fourth of July. 

Signing of the Declaration by 
the members was postponed un- 
til the text could be engraved 
on parchment. But copies were 
ordered immediately for distrib- 
ution to the American Revolu- 
tionary troops and to various 
state assemblies. Since these 
would bear the signature of 
Hancock as president of the 
Congress; the delegates gathered 
around his desk to watch him 
sign. 

Above them in the State 
House’s tall, white spire hung 
a one-ton bronze bell known 
then asthe Province Bell—now 
as the Liberty Hell. Cast in 
England, it had cracked while 
being tested in Philadeiphia and 
had to be remolded twice before 
its installation in 1753. Around 
it was the inscription: “Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 


It was reported that an old 
bellman had been stationed in 
the steeple, waiting patiently 
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Independence Day celebrations: Members of the Continental 
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Congress sign the Declaration of Independence (upper 
left); the Declaration is read in front of the Old State in Boston (lower left); picnics are a part of every Fourth of July 


celebration (upper right); and, of course, the home town firemen's band leads the parade (lower right). 
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Political Parties Absent 


In America’s Early Days 


| Qne of the most important as- 
| pects of American political life 
is the central role played by 
political parties. Yet, curiously, 
there is no mention of political 
parties in the United States Con 
| stitution. The reason tor this 
‘is simple enough. 
| At the time of the adoption 
lof the Constitution, tn 1788, 
| there were no political parties 
iin America—in the current 
| meaning of that term. There 
'was a division of opinion be- 
tween those who favored a 
| strong national Government an‘ 
those who favored placing most 
power in the hands of the indl- 
vidual states. 

But it was only after the new 
republic was in existence for 


some 10 years that this differ- 
ence of opinion settled into the 
competition of two organized 
groups—or, in other words, two 
major political parties. 

This party system began to 
take shape in the first admin- 
istration of George Washington. 
Washington's Secretary of Trea- 
sury, Alexander Hamilton, 
found himself in frequent con- 
flict with the Secretary of State, 
Thomas Jefferson. And this 
disagreement within the Presi- 
dent's cabinet reflected what 
was happening throughout the 
nation. 


Men who viewed public issues 
from the standpoint of a strong 


ment for a “redress of wriev- 
ances.” It protects t in- 
dividual himself as wel: ab hi 


hour after hour for a signal 
from a boy posted below at the 
door. When finally in the even- 
ing the boy clapped his hands 
and shouted “Ring! Ring!’, the 
aged patriot pulled the rope 
that heralded the birth of a 
new nation. 


News of the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence 
spread rapidly through crowds 
waiting outside the State House 
and then to other colonies. A 
chronicler of the times reports: 
“The excited multitude in the 
streets responded with loud ac- 
clamations and with cannon- 
peals, bonfires and illuminations, 
the patriots held glorious car- 
nival that night in the quiet 
city of Pennsylvania.” 


The throngs were in such a 
festive mood that they beat on 
pots and pans, sang “Yankee 
Doodle” and piled up wood in 
the middle of the street for a 
huge bonfire. Philadelphia, 
then a thriving town of 28,000 
inhabitants, also celebrated the 
event on the following Monday 
at a mass meeting in Independ- 
ence Square. The Declaration 
was read from a platform. 
Bells rang throughout the day, 
cannons fired salutes and 
brigades paraded. 
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Bill of Rights 


America’s Most Precious Heritage 


As has been pointed out, the 
Constitution was intended to 
give the new American Govern- 
ment sufficient central authority 
to deal with national and inter- 
national problems. However, 
the Constitution was not adopt- 
ed unanimously. 


It was the subject of con- 
siderable and sometimes bitter 
debate. For the people who had 
just won a struggle to preserve 
their local liberties against the 
central authority of the British 
King and Parliament were in 
no mood to give up much of 
that local autonomy even to a 
national government of their 
own. So, no sooner had the Con- 
stitution been drafted than the 
cry went up that there should 
be added to it firm protections 
of the individual's liberties. 

This viewpoint was expressed 
by Thomas Jefferson who was 
in Paris at the time of the draft- 
ing of the Constitution, Jeffer- 
son wrote in a letter that he ad- 
mired many parts of the new 
Constitution, He liked the se- 


paration of powers among the 
three branches of government, 
because that seemed to insure 
against tyranny. He liked the 
fact that the taxing power be- 
longed to the House of Repres- 
entatives, since the lower house 
of Congress was elected directly 
by the people. (At that time, 
the Senate, or upper house, was 
elected by state legislatures.) 
Jefferson praised many other 
provisions of the hew docu- 
ment, But he felt it lacked one 
most important provision: it 
lacked a bill of rights. 


“A bill of rights,” Jefferson 
wrote to James Madison, his 
friend and one of the architects 
of the Constitution, “is what 
the people are entitled to 
against every government on 
earth... and what no govern- 
ment shall refuse.” 

In America many state lead- 
ers were saying the same thing, 
as the Constitution was submit- 
ted to the various state legisla- 
tures for ratification. The Mas- 
sachusetts legislature—for ex- 


ample—ratified only on the 
condition that a bill ot rights 
be submitted to the state con- 
ventions shortly after ‘ratifica- 
tion. It should be added that 
the idea of a bill of rignts was 
not new to Americans. For 
when the former colonies adopts 


ed their state constitutions, 
following the American Re- 
volution, these documents 


usually began with a strong de- 
claration, or bill, of rights. 


The idea gained increasing 
support and within three years 
the federal Bill of Rights be- 
came an official part of the 
United States Constitution. 
These protections for the in- 
dividual were contained in the 
form of 10 amendments to the 
Constitution. Briefly, here is 
what this’group of amendments, 
known as the Bill of Rights, 
provides: 

It guarantees freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom” of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom 
to assemble peaceably, and 
freedom to petition the govern- 


house, papers and effects a st 
“unreasonable searches “and 
seizures.” And should the oe- 
casion arise, he is protected, 
too, against unreasonable Dail 
and “cruel and unusual! punish- 
ments.” 

In criminal prosecutions, the 
Bill prevents a man from 
being .required to testifv against 
himself; and he may expect a 
speedy and public triai, where 
he must be confronted by 
witnesses testifying against 
him. Also, he must be inform- 
ed of the specific accusation 
being made against him. 

Finally, the Bill of Rights 
provides that no man may be 
deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process 
of law; and that private prop- 
erty shall not be taken for pub- 
lic use without just compensa- 
tion. In other words, no offi- 
cial can impose his arbitrary 
will upon the ordinary citizen. 

These guarantees of liberty 
to the individual developed out 
of a sense of regard fo: the 
dignity of man. They are based 
on the conviction that govern- 
ment exists for man's protec- 
tion and needs, and not the 
other way round. For Amer'i- 
cans today, it remains the most 
precious part of their national 
heritage. 


| constituted 


central Government came to be 


called, and to think of them- 
selves, as Federaliste—and they 
looked to Hamilton as their 
leader. The believers in states’ 
rights took the name Demo 
cratic-Republicans—and their 
leader was Thomas Jefferson, 


who in 1801 became the third 
President of the United States. 

There were other issues that 
divided the two parties, besides 
their difference over the rela- 
tive powers of the national and 
state governments. They dif- 
fered, for example, on the ways 
of guaranteeing individual 
rights. The Jeffersonians in 
sisted on having such guaran- 
tees written into the Constitu- 
tion, in the form of a Bill of 
Rights. The Hamiltonians 
thought that such a _ specifica- 
tion of rights was unnecessary. 

In foreign affairs, the Jeffer- 


sonians responded with en- 
thusiam to the French Revolu- 
tion, seeing in it the same 


spirit of liberty and equalitari- 
anism that had been the 
driving force behind the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


The Hamiltonians or Federal- 
ists, on the other hand, looked 
upon the French uprising with 
suspicion. They feared that 
what was called liberty would 
degenerate into anarchy, and 
that the idea of equality might 
be applied in a way that would 
threaten the security of pro- 
perty. 

This brings us to an import- 
ant conflict of economic interest 
and make-up of the two parties. 
The security of property was a 
major concern of the Fed?ral- 
ists, because by and large they 
the ropertied 
classes in America. heir lead- 
ers appealed to—and were 
supported by—merchants, bank- 
ers and businessmen who 
naturally wanted the kind of 
stable and orderly government 
under which trade and business 
could flourish. 


The Jeffersonians, by con- 
trast, appealed to the farmers 
and planters who had built up 
a tradition of resistance to Gov- 
ernment interference. This 
farming element also feared 
that the efforts to stabilize cur- 
rency at a high value would 
increase their indebtedness and 


make new loans harder to 
obtain. 
Finally, there was a dliffer- 


ence in the economic and social 
philosophy of the two parties. 
Jefferson believed that the 
farmer was the main producer 
of real wealth and the best 
guardian of individual liberty. 
Therefore he hoped to retain in 
America a predominantly agri- 
cultural economy, based on 
small-scale farming. Hamilton, 
however, envisioned a much 
larger fole for the manufac- 
turer in the United States, and 
he advocated policies that 


would hasten the development 
of industry. 


D 


Heartiest Felicitations on the 


U.S. Independence Day 


What will contribute most toward furtherance of economic relations between Japan and the U.S. will be the interflow 


of capital, particularly private capital. And to strengthen Japan’s position as a partner and contributor in joint programs, it. is 
most desirable that such capital be invested in industrial development. 


Two epoch-making agreements were signed recently that will affect the two nations’ economic relations. 


- 


One -is 


for refunding the GARIOA and EROA debts long pending between Japan and the U.S. and the other is for creation of a Japan- 


U.S. trade and economic committee with the two-Government’s Cabinet Ministers as constituent members. 


Hayato Ikeda’s recent visit to the U.S. paved the way for establishment of the joint committee. 


Prime Minister 


It is true that a number of stumbling blocks stand in the way of U.S. citizens’ investment in Japanese industry. Such 
stumbling blocks, however, will be removed through efforts of the two Governments, and it is possible for the two nations to 
look forward to furtherance of economic relations through more aggressive U.S. private capital participation in Japan’s industry. 
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THE JAPAN TIMES, 


TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1961 


Freedom of Opportunity in U.S. 


By JAMES P. MITCHELL 
Former US. Secretary of Labor 


(Excerpted from an address be- 
fore the Lansing Employment 
Advisory Council, Michigdn Fair 
Employment Practices 
sion, Lansing, Mich.) 


There is a line in our 
Declaration of Independence 
which says that we are all born 
free and equal. What does this 
mean? We all know, for in- 
stance, that we are not all 
equal in terms of intellectual 
capacity, environment, skill and 
other things. What it means is 
that we are committed to the 
belief that everyone, of what- 
ever color or race or creed, 
should have equal access to op- 
portunity to develop whatever 
potentials he has. 


He should be able to extend 
as far as his reach will take him. 
To deny that, to seal off that 
“access,” close that door, is to 
deny the ideal for which Ame- 
rica stands in the opinion of 
the world. 


The great American cause re- 
mains that of human dignity. 
But how well do we honor that 
cause and how weil do we 
serve it? I doubt that we are 
doing as well as we should. 

We possess the resources to 
eliminate the age-old scourges 
of prejudice and hatred—and by 
resources [| am speaking of the 


true resources of a people: 
great universities, strong chur- 
ches, enlightened business and 


labor leadership, respected 
philosophers and poets. These 
exist in an economic context 
that leaves no excuse for denial 
of opportunity to any man. 


I think that we must recog- 
nize that we have a new test of 
freedom in America. Our long 
tradition of ore was 
based upon t days of the 


wide prairie, the open road, and ' 


the great wilderness from 


which a man could carve out | 


his own independence. 


Now, however, the test of 
freedom is no longer whether 
or not our society can provide 
opportunity to newoomers, but 
to our own people wh are with- 
in our borders but ontside our 
society—closed off fromm the full 
experience of Americar life by 
barriers of racial and eqonomic 
discrimination ... 

But opportunity will be 
broadened in America, as it 
must; and there are effettive 
ways to do it. One of these is 
the dedication and interest of 
people like those of you who 
have channeled your efforts 
into the (fair employment prac- 
tices) program of the Lansing 
Employment Advisory Council. 
Action at the local level, where 
there is a close mutuality of \n- 
terest among labor, business, 
and the public, will continue to 
constitute the most promising 
approach, 

et, there is also a need for 


direction, coordination, and— 
above all—action at the nation 
al level. Ht is there. K exists 


today, and it has been charac- 
terized by unequivocal success. 

This success story had its be- 
as in 1953 when President 

isenhower appointed a Com- 
mittee on Government Con- 
tracts, a body which I have 
the honor of serving as vice- 
chairman. The President 
charged the committee with re- 
sponsibility for seeing to it 
that the* nondiscriminatory hir- 
ing clause in every Government 
contract is complied with. The 
committee does not have direct 
enforcement powers, but it was 
established by Executive Order, 
and this means that equal job 
opportunity is the basic policy 
of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Millions of Government con- 
tracts are signed each year, 
involving billions of dollars and 
employing millions of American 


Cooperatively-owned ¢ ‘levator at Garden City, one of the largest in the State of Kansas. 


workers. So the committee has 
a large and fertile field in 
which to work, 

In the seven years that have 
passed since its creation, it has 
demonstrated a distinct record 
of progress. Soon after its in- 
ception, it urged and won revi- 
sion of the nondiscrimination 
clause itself, a move which re- 
sulted in more effective 
‘methods of insuring compliance. 
One consequence was that all 
of the Government's contracting 
agencies established new pro- 
cedures and regulations for as- 
suring realistic compliance. 


From the start, the committee 
had authority to receive and 
process complaints of violations 
of the nondiscrimination clause, 
but its own study and experi- 
ence soon indicated that more 
than a complaint system, and 
more than a public relations 
campaign was needed to do the 
ob. 

; Hence, by 1957, a new com- 


pliance survey program had 
been initiated. Under this 
system, every contracting 
agency of the Government 
makes annual surveys of its 
principal contractors to deter- 


mine how effectively’ the non- 
discrimination clause is being 
observed. At first, the com- 
mittee’s major interest in these 
reports was in the nature of 
research, an effort to learn 
where the broad trouble spots 
existed. It could, then, make 
use of such voluntary enforce- 
ment tools as education, media- 
tion, and persuasion. 
Information obtained from 
the compliance surveys—and 
they have been taken’ in 782 
plants since 1957—have now led 
to what may be more properly 
termed, “direct negotiations.” 
Committee members, myself in- 
cluded, have consulted personal- 
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This, the largest mobile machine in the U.S., can scoop up 
earth amd rock at the rate of 100 tons a minute. 


ly wWth eome of the largest 
Goverrament contractors in the 


nation. 
Westinghouse Electric, Bendix 
Aviation, Gerteral Motors, 


Sperry Hand, and the Alumi- 
num Company of America are 
but a hamdful. The results of 
these negotiations have-~ been 
fruitful. We have found that 
an impressive number of Ameri- 
can business. firms are aware of, 


or can be convinced of the basic 
error of a policy of discrimina- 
tory hiring. 

Today, here are some of the 
accomplishments we ean point 
to: 

There was a time not too 
long ago when the International 
Latex 


Corporation plant at 
Dover, Del. had no Negro em- 
ployes. The President/s com- 


mittee achieved a breakthrough 
in September of 1959, and by 
February of 1960 there were 
140 Negroes on the company 
payroll, 


Similarly, the committee's ef- 
forts wen employment for! 
Negroes for the first time at the | 
Tidewater Oil Co. Associated in| 
California; at the Union Oil| 
Co. in Los Angeles; at the 
Maloney Electric Co. in St. 
Louis; and at the Herring Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company in 
Hamilton, Ohio. Its efforts also 
opened up the white-collar field 
to Negroes for the first time at 
the Aluminum Co. of America’s 
New Kensington. Pa., plant, 
and at the Colgate-Palmolive 
plant in Berkeley, Calif. These 
are only a few examples from a 
list of many. 


In the year 1958, 33. of 465 
plants affected by compliance 
surveys employed no Negroes. 
Of these 33 plants, the commit- 
tee can point to favorable re- 
suits at 22 of them. Another 
six can point to plausible 
grounds for the absence of 
Negroes. The remaining five 
are slated for further com- 
mittee negotiation. 

Facts like these, it seems to 
me, are in the nature of posi- 
tive results. They are a clear 
indication that a committee like 
that appointed by the President, 
or like that joined together in 
common cause here in Lansing, 
can help to gain for their fel- 
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low Americans the realization 
of what is a basic human aspi- 
ration. They are an indictment 
of the racist’s contention that 
seyi.gation must always remain 
a fact of life in some areas of 
human endeavor. They are a 
recognition that the manpower 
and economic demands of the 
future will no longer permit a 
hiring policy based on the color 
of a man’s skin. 
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GREETINGS ON 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Quality is Remembered 


Free Enterprise: A Great Tradition 


By G. KEITH FUNSTON 
President, New York Stock 
Exchange 
From Saturday Review 
Reprinted by permission 


Private American capital can 
Play a decisive role in the healthy 
development of the Free World: 
it can help to close the gap be- 
tween aspiration and actuality in 
the economies of the developing 
nations. 

Historians, looking back on 
our time and seeking to give 
it a meaningful label, may well 
call it the Century of Econo- 
mic Hope. For it is the world- 
wide emergence of economic 
hope—the vision of realizable 
material progress—which more 
than anything else gives our 
age its particular importance in 
world history. 


Yet if this vision of econo- 
mic advance is to be translated 
into a world reality, it will 
have to come about in large 
part by transferring capital 
from our more advanced econo- 
mies to those which have been 
crippled by its absence. 


An important part of this 
transfer will obviously take the 
form of Government-to-Govern- 
ment aid, whether as loans or 
grants or technical assistance. 
But Government capital alone 
cannot possibly do the entire 
job. Private capital has an im- 
portant role. It is a role, more- 
over, marked with dynamic op- 
portunity. 


Why do I stress the dynamic 
opportunity for private capital? 

First, because private capital 
goes abroad for same 
healthy reason that it is 
invested at home—because such 
investments are profitable. This 
means that the job it sets out 
to do is economically fruitful. 
Not all the tasks for develop- 
ment capital can be weighed 
on such an economic scale. 
Hospitals and roads, for in- 


stance, pay no “return,” but 
are often of the highest priori- 
ty. 

But all economic progress 
hinges on one _ indispensable 
factor: capital, whether private 
or public. No economy— 
peasant or industrial, Commu- 


nist or capitalist—can grow un- 
less part of its productive ef- 
fort is channeled into the ma- 
chines, plants, houses, roads, 
power plants, and schools by 
which human labor is able to 
multiply its output. Without 


capital; economic progress is 
impossible. 
Secondly, I emphasize the 


opportunity for private capital 
because it can provide a re- 
latively large boost to the well- 
being of areas of potential de- 
velopment. In South America, 
for example, the direct invest- 
ment of United States corpora- 
tions now totals about $6,000 
million. 

This investment is today re- 
sponsible for approximately 10 
per cent of all the goods and 
services produced on that con- 
tinent: The industries in which 
it is concentrated are the fast- 
est growing in South America. 
And the taxes which it pays 
tends to be high growth- 
promoting capital. 


In most of the world, espe- : 


cially in those nations which 
how avidly seek economic 
growth, capital is painfully 
arce. For one thing the de- 
veloping lands tend to lack 
the industrial facilities which 
produce capital goods. The to- 
tal amount of power generated 


In all of India for example, 
would barely suffice to light 
up New York City. 

For another, these countries 
lack the institutions which 
make possible a substantial 
flow of risk capital.’ As a rule, 
the developing lands have not 
yet achieved the broad distri- 
bution of wealth which makes 
an internal capital market 
feasible. Hence, while the vi- 
sion of a better life has swept 
like wildfire around the globe, 
the wherewithal to capture that 
vision is tantalizingly absent. 


Finally, private capital can 
perform an ambassadorial func- 
tion which public capital often 
cannot. It can help to dispel 
the image of an exploitative 
capitalism which unfortunately 
still lingers in many newly 
developing lands. Some of the 
achievements of American capl- 
talism, such as its extraordi- 
nary breadth of stock owner- 
ship (12,500,000 individual own- 
ers) or its high levels of 
average. family income are diffi- 
cult for impoverished peoples to 
grasp. 

But the realities of our ma- 


jor corporations operating 
and factories of American com- 
panies abroad are i many 


countries showplaces of social 
as well as economic progress. 
Such investments of private 
capital bring more than the 
benefits of a free enterprise 
system. They also bring its 
good reputation. 

Given the dynamic contribu- 
tion which private capital can 
make to world economic pro 
gress, one would think that 
everything possible would be 
done to facilitate its transfer. 
Unfortunately, this is not ha 
pening to the degree it could 
or should. Arbitrary exchange 
rates, imposed by many gov- 
ernments overseas, discri- 
minatory taxes, restrictions on 
the repatriation of capital, and, 
most of all, the threat of out 
right expropriation in some 
areas, make many potential 
American investors hesitate be- 
fore undertaking the risks of 
foreign investment. 

However eager they may be 
to participate in the opportuni- 
ties open to them, they have a 
natural reluctance to venture 
into areas where arbitrary acts 
of government compound the 
normal hazards of investing. 

Many of these restrictions 
can and will be overcome by 
patient and persistent endeavor. 
Investors in capital-exporting 
nations know that because of 
political and economic reasons 
some restrictions on the use of 
their capital are unavoidable in 
a nation that needs capital. 
What these investors want is 
no more than the assurance 
that regulations will be = intel- 
ligently devised, kept to a 
necessary minimum, and not 
subject to change without 
notice. 

Capital-importing nations, in 
turn, must come to recognize 
the primary role which pri- 
vate funds have played and 
can play in their development, 
arid must recognize that undue 
restrictions will inevitably 
choke off that contribution. 

Apart from the problem of 
barriers imposed abroad, domes- 
tic capital markets can play an 
important role in increasing the 
worldwide flow of private Amer- 
ican capital. By investing in 
foreign companies listed on the 
New York and other stock ex: 
changes, American investors 


Long After 
Price is Forgotten 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Tokyo Tel: (551) 2195/8 Kobe Tel: (3) 8571/2 


can participate in the benefits 
of foreign economic growth 
without subjecting themselves 
to many of its concomitant 
risks. It is an impgessive fact 
that over 300 foreign govern- 
ments and corporations utilize 
the resources of the New York 
Stock Exchange as a means of 
Continued on Page 10 


* A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Heartiest Congratulations to the people of the 
United States of America on their Independence Day. 
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The Pearl King, Kokichi Mikimoto, the originator of the world famous cultured 
pearls passed away in 1954. He was not only known to have warmed the 
hearts of millions of women with this. miracle invention but also known as a 
distinguished ambassador of goodwill. His great ambition to characterize and 
preserve this friendship was symbolized by magnificent replicas richly studded 
with pearls; model of Mount Vernon, 1934 and Liberty Bell, 1939. 

These were some of the creations to promote goodwill between the two countries 
and since his death, to restore the friendly relations a magnificent Crown of 
pearl was donated to the National Cherry Blossom Festival Committee at 
Washington D.C., 1957. : 


The beautiful glow of pearls will last for generations and so may our friendship 
be preserved indefinitely. 


MAIN STORE: GINZA, TOKYO/TEL: 535-4611 
(BUSINESS HOURS: 10:00 a.m.-5:30 p.m.) 


GK. MIKIMOTOrnc. 


TOKYO: “Imperial Hotel Arcade/*Hotel New Japon Arcade YOKOHAMA: Silk 
Center OSAKA: Shin Osaka Building KOBE: Kobe Int'l House TOBA: *Mikimoto 
Pearl Island KYOTO: *Miyako Hotel Arcade/*Kyoto Hotel (*Open Sundoys) 


TAX FREE FOR TOURIST: Be sure to get your TAX EXEMPTION 
FORM at the Customs Office of your landing port. 


MOVIE: “THE HOME OF CULTURED PEARLS” on screen at 10:00 a.m. 
& 3:00 p.m., GINZA MAIN STORE. “ad 


CALTEX PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


CALTEX OIL (JAPAN) LTD. 


Distributed in Jopan by NIPPON OIL CO., LTD. ; 
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By ROBERT STEVENS: 
Writer of Articles on Science, 
Medicine, and Technology 


MCMURDO SOUND, Ant 
arctica—During: my visit at the 
scientific station here, the frigid, 
brittle silence was occasionally 
shattered by an- explosive 
thump. At those few moments 
when my eyes happened to be 
focused near the source of the 
disturbance I saw small geysers 
of snow rise out of a hillside. 

They were part of a geolog!- 
cal site survey for Antarctica’s 
first nuclear power reactor, a 
bold, imaginative venture. 


The blasting, and some deep 

t drilling, continued after I 

ft this bitter land; the geo- 
logists and engineers were not 
yet certain what kind of founda- 
tion the heavy reactor would he 
resting on. They were search- 
ing for solid tock. They may 
have to settle for permafrost, 
a mixture of soil and ice. 


If all goes well the portable 
abricated nuclear plant will 
in operation, providing elec- 
tricity and warmth for several 
hundred men, by early 1962. It 
will be the second American 
nuciear plant in the polar re- 
lions of the earth. The first 

nearing completion at Camp 
Century, under the surface of 
the Greenland ice cap. 


As in Greenland, nuclear pow- 
er here will be cheaper than 


Rm. 812 Fukoku Bidg. 
2-chome, Uchisaiwai-cho, 


Heartiest Felicitations 
on the 
U.S. Independence Day 


" SHRIRO TRADING CO.. LTD. 


General Exporters & Importers— 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
Tokyo Office Osaka Office 


4th Fl. Hankyu Koku Bidg., 
No. 31, Kakuda-cho, Kita-ku, 
Osaka 


Tel: (36) 3571/5 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: (591) 3201/9 


? 


the wer currently produced 
by diesel fuel, An engineering 
firm has in 
the pressur water reactor at 
McMurdo Sound would cut pow- 
er costs in half. At present, 
nuclear plants elsewhere in the 
world are unable to compete 
economically with conventional 
power sources. The reasons for 
this advantage hinge on two 
characteristics of Antarctica: its 
icy grip on what may be abund- 
ant natural fuel resources and 
its very remoteness. 


Antarctica has a vastly great- 
er potential water supply than 
any other continent. But, un- 
less a miraculous warm wind 
from the north blows in, the 
water will remain in the form 
of ice, forever unavailable for 
large-scale hydroelectric power 
generation. 


Coal deposits have been dis- 
covered ere by geologists. 
Petroleum, too, may be under- 
ground. Some uranium depos- 
its have been recently located; 
but, again, no covetous eyes 
have vet been cast on them. 
For the most part, the earth's 
surfacé is beneath a sheet of 
-ice as much as two miles (three 
kilometers) thick. The best 


OPEN NEXT MONDAY ( 
Member of Intercontinental Group @f Department 


SUMMER SALE - 
@ Takashimaya 


NIHOMBASH! TOKYO | 


Open everyday till 7 


’ 


Steres 


U.S. Nuclear Plant for Antarctica 


act reported that’ 


A test model, similar to the air-steam condenser for Mc- 
Murdo’s pressurized water reactor, is checked in a chamber at 
minus 45 degrees Fahrenheit (minus 43 degrees Centigrade). 
McMurdo temperatures drop even lower in the winter. 


mining and drilling machinery kilowatts of electric power, the 
would be totally Inadequate to small plant is capable of sup- 
the task of bringing up practi- plying the needs of about 3,000 
cal amounts of the minerals. Americans (in the U.S.). Be- 

As for its remoteness, cause needs are much greater 
McMurdo Sound is about 13,000 in_ the Antarctic—for example, 


- the heat supply to living and 
miles “(21,000 kilometers) from je ee eee can never be 


the chief supply terminals in ghut off—the power will be used 
northeastern.U.S. It is extreme- by a maximum summer popu- 
ly expensive to transport fuel lation of about 700 men and 
and other supplies over such 1¢88 a. - rapa comprising 
a distance, whether by sea or “¢ ¥ Vv 
during January and February 
when the ice is sufficiently 
broken for a close approach to fueling and repairs. 
the McMurdo station. They car- The men at this small distant 
ry the major share of supplies town on McMurdo Sound, 2,000 
while aircraft, which can miles (3,000 kilometers) from 
operate over a longer — Of the nearest civilization, New 
time, both bring cargo here and 
redistribute it to the other sci Zealand, | ve | it | ressor the 
a stations around the con- 50 or so buildings, constructed 
— for the International Geophysi- 


Because power demands are cal Year (19571958), are tem- | 


enormous for heating, cooking, porary in nature. 
lighting, and driving machinery a of the 1G y in 


and instruments, three-fourths loose. some 
of the cargo is fuel. This year jersing 5 = 
ocked. secrets of Antarctica have 
about 4,000 tons (2.5 million rompted establishment of a 
gallons or 9.5 million liters) will Conauume US. program of 
be delivered. scientific research here. This 
Diesel fuel, which is bodes well for the living con- 
McMurdo’s chief source-of pow- ditions of the scientists station- 
er and which costs about six ed around the continent and 


cents a gallon at the start of their U.S. Navy support crews. 
its journey in the U.S., may” “a 


———- 


an emergency diesel power sys- * 
tem to allow shutdowns for re- ? 


The U.S. Capitol at Washington, D.C. 


jump in_cost by 50 times to 
three dollars a gallon when it 
is finally de ted in drums 
upon the ice. 

The initial cost of the nuclear 

wer plant also is tremendous. _ "ete is a good deal of talk 

he plant is prefabricated in 27 these days about newly develop- 
sections. All the sections—a ing areas. This phrase refers 
total weight of 288 tons—are to those places in the world 
shipped by sea. The site must which are moving from a pre- 


be prepared before the plant's ace 
arrival at McMurdo, since con- dominantly on” Gouda that 


struction, which can be carried "OMy to 
on only in the summer, must is increasingly industrial and 
be completed within three commercial. Well, the United 
oe ae precisely States during its first century 
—- activities expenses of independent existence might 
once the plant ts in oper. bt. Cumrbed as 8 newiy 
tion, however, the nuclear ad- ° — mton~—ca 
vantage will be obvious. Its tion trying to catch up with 
fuel core of enriched uranium such comparatively advanced 
oxide, no larger than a single industrial nations as England 
fuel drum, will turn out power and Germany. And it was 
without letup for two years. aieyander Hamilton who. as 
When refueling is necessary the see 
new core will be small enough President George Washington's 
to sit tucked in an unobtrusive Secretary of Treasury, did more 
corner of a ship or an aircraft. than any other single individual 
The Martin Company, the re- to start the country on the path 


actor’s builder, estimates that toward rapid economic develop- 
savings in fuel transportation ent 


will in a few years surpass the 
heavy initial cost of installation. Hamilton at this time was a 
The plant is intended to have rather young man, but he had 
a 20-year lIffetime. already won a national reputa- 

Designed to produce 1,500 tion for brilliance as a lawyer, a 


politician and a writer. He had 
written an influential series of 
essays explaining and defending 
the new Constitution. Yet, 
though he had also acted as aide 
de camp for Gen. Washington 
during the Revolution, Alexan- 
der Hamilton was by tempera- 
ment and tastes not a revolu- 
tionist but an aristocrat who 
had very little enthusiasm for 
popular government. 

It was inevitable that this 
r.an who urged a strong central 
government and concern for the 
interests of businessmen should 
come into conflict with Thomas 
Jefferson, another member of 
Washington's cabinet. For Jef- 
ferson was an advocate of 
decentralized government and 
of popular causes. Yet while 
Hamilton was hostile to the 
spirit of political revolution, he 
did a great deal to set the 
United States on the road to 
industrial revolution. 


He did this in two ways: He 


Free Enterprise 
Continued From Page 9 


attracting American investors 
and their capital. What's more, 
trading in foreign shares has 
jumped 247 per cent in the past 
six years and accounts for 4 
per cent of the exchange’s total 
volume. 

It is not simply “economic bar- 
riers” to private capital which 
must be overcome. There is 
also a political barrier—the fear 
of many developing nations that 
foreign capital may come to 
play too important a role in 
their countries’ economic lives, 
and that American capital will 
go abroad with the aim of 
“imposing” the economic system 
of the United States on its host 
nation. 

Surely we should be able to 
face and dispel this problem 
clearly. For years to come we 
will probably continue to see 
a wide assortment of economic 
systems within the Free World. 
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Reguler Sailings To & From: 
Japan-Sen Francisco & Los Angeles 
Japan-Puget Sound, Vancouver & Columbie River Ports 
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Comfortable Passenger Accommodations Available 


Under the circumstances, pri- 
vate enterprise obviously can- 
not be expected to play the 
same role in all of these na- 
tions. 

But then, why should it? 
The United States, for one, does 
not wish to see the world made 
over in its own economic imagr=, 
any more than it expects > 
superimpose its social or cul- 
tural way of life on other lands. 
Our interest lies primarily in 
the healthy development of the 
}Free World—in closing the gap 
between aspirations and actual- 
ties as rapidly as possible. 

In that great effort of this 
Century of Economic Hope pri- 
vate capital can play a decisive 
role. It is this larger purpose 
which, above all, makes the 
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thoughtful and creative flow of 
capital across international 
boundaries so very vital. 
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took practical action toward 
establishing a stable currency 
which restored the nation’s sys- 
tem of credit. And he wrote the 
famous “Report On Manufac- 
tures” which recognized, at that 
early date, that America would 
become economically strong and 
self-sufficient only when it built 
up its own factory system and 
did not have to depend on Brit- 
ish manufacturers. 

Let us look a little more close- 
ly at contributions of Hamilton 


American Economy Outlined by Hamilton 


to the newly developing eco 
nomy of his day. 


Following the Revolution, the 
new republic faced a basic fi- 
nancial problem of how to deal 
with the large public debt that 
had accumulated. This debt was 
largely in the form of national 
and state bonds, which had 
dropped to as much &as one-tenth 
of their original value. The gov- 
ernment could elther refuse to 
honor the original face value of 
these bonds when they were 
turned in for payment; or else 
it could decide to pay the full 
face value. Those in favor of 
the first policy argued that pay- 
ing full value would lead to na- 
tional bankruptcy as well as to 
injustice, since many original 
holders sold their bonds at low 
prices to speculators who would 
now be the ones to profit. On 
the other hand, those in favor 
of paying full value argued that 
only in this way could the na- 
tion’s credit be restored; and 
that only if credit was restored 
could business and trade fiour- 


ish. 
This latter itio yment 
in full—was the one xander 


Hamilton successfully advocat- 


ed. “States, like individuals,” 
he declared, “are res and 


— 


¢ 


Congress to charter a mational 
bank. This bank was designed 
to carry on commercial trans- 
actions, provide a pgper cur- 
rency, and in general, to act as 
the fiscal agent for the govern- 
ment. In the 20 years of this 
bank's existence, it proved to 
be a useful and important fac- 
tor in the American economy. 
This was demonstrated when 
the opposition party under 
Thomas Jefferson took office in 
1801, and mate no effort to 
abolish the bank. 

Hamilton's final contribution 
to United States economic life 
was his “Report on Manufac- 
tures.” Basically, what Hamil- 
ton advocafted was that the Unit- 
ed States prepare for the inevit- 
able indastrial revolution—pre- 
pare actively for the new ma- 
chine age. He suggested gov- 
ernmem encouragement of lo- 
cal manufacturing enterprises 
through subsidies and tariffs. 
He argued that the factory sys- 
tem wauld make America inde- 
pendent of Europe, and at the: 


ee 
be was 
trusted” on the basis of their” pus wed a bold and large 


faith, their punctual per- 
ormance of contracts, ... while 
the reverse is the fate of those 
who pursue an opposite con 
duct.” 
Hamilton also took a second 
step toward a stable financial 
system, when he persuaded 


And it foresaw with re- 
accuracy the develop- 
ment of the national economy 
toward greater self-sufficiency, 
toward better use of the na- 
tion's and toward a 


constantly rising standard of 
well-being. 
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THE 


Freedom of Press Cherished 


The freedoms that United 
States citizens accept as basic 
in the pattern of their every- 
day life are particularly re- 
membered on the annual 
Fourth of July observance that 
marks the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The Declaration adopted July 


4, 1776, prociatmed that “all 
men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their 


Creator with certain unaliena- 
ble rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness.” 


In 1791, 10 amendments 
known as the Bill of Rights 
were added to the U.S. Consti- 
tution to assure specific free- 
doms for the individual in 
speech, press, religion, peace- 
able assembly and redress of 
grievances. 


The press plays an important 
role in political campaigns be- 
cause of its thorough news 
coverage of political events and 
its editorial comment. News- 
papers devote many columns to 
political statements, speeches,’ 
interviews and party activities 
during the months preceding 
the election. 


While emphasis is placed on 
objectivity in the news col- 
umns, the newspapers maintain 
their right to criticize candi- 
dates and issues on their edito- 
rial pages. Throughout the his- 
tory of the United States, the 
press has exercised its preroga- 
tive of criticizing even the 
highest officials in the nation 
including the President. 


Newspapers also exercise 
their independence_to support 
their own selections’ for presi- 


dential and other candidates re- 
gardiess of political party lines. 
For example, many  publica- 
tions traditionally known as 
Democratic backed former U.S. 
President Dwight D. _ Eisen- 
hower during the 1952 and 1956 
campaigns. 

Benjamin Franklin, one of 
the nation’s Founding Fathers 
who signed the Declaration of 
Independence and helped lead 
the young country during its 
first crucial years, was particu- 
larly outspoken on his belief in 
free communication of ideas. 
After his brother James found- 
ed “The New England Courant” 
in 1721, Franklin, an apprentice 
printer under James, secretly 
slipped contributions he wrote 


under the door of the print 
shop. They were taken for the 
work of prominent, mature men 
and were printed over the 
pseudonym of “Silence Do- 
good.” 

He had a further opportunity 
to express his opinions when 
his brother was jailed in 
1722 for criticizing British au- 
thorities in Boston, long before 
printers and publishers had the 
protection of the Bill of Rights. 


Franklin managed “The New 
England, Courant” during 
James's stay in jail. He was 
named publisher of the paper 
at the age of 16 in an attempt 
to save the publication after 
the court authorities had forbid- 
den James to publish it. The 
courageous youth expressed his 
sentiments by quoting from a 
London newspaper: 

“Without freedom of thought, 
there can be no such thing as 
wisdom; and no such thing as 
public liberty without freedom 
of speech; which is the right of 
every man as far as by it he 
does not hurt or control the 
right of another...” 


Toward the end of his life, 
in 1789, when these freedoms 
in which Franklin believed 
were taking shape in the new 
United States, he wrote a 
friend: “God grant that not 
only the love of liberty but a 
thorough knowledge of the 
rights of man may pervade all 
the nations of the earth... ” 

Americans who cherish their 
press freedom as essential for 
maintaining the other rights 
provided in the Constitution re- 
gard John Peter Zenger, a Ger- 
man-born printer with a 
dedication to liberty, as one of 
the foremost leaders in helping 
to establish freedom of press in 
America. 


Zenger was tried in 1735 in 
colonial New York because of 
his newspaper attacks on 
William Cosby, the Royal Gov- 
ernor of the crown colony, 
who was hated by many be- 
cause of his severity with the 
people. 


1 
Leaders of the opposition to 


Cosby established their own 
paper in 1733 to attack the gov- 
ernor with Zenger as publisher. 
Zenger’s relentiess attacks and 
his articles on freedom of the 
press and trial by jury soon led 
to his arrest. Failing to raise 
the excessive bail set by the 
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court, Zenger and his wife, 
Anna, continued to issue his 
newspaper while he was in jail. 

At the trial Zenger’s attorney, 
Andrew Hamilton, an _é im- 
migrant Scottish lawyer, devel- 
oped the legal principle that the 
truth of a statement should be 
a proper defense. He readily 
admitted that if what Zenger 
had printed was false, it was 
libelous. He contended, how- 
ever, that the prosecution had 
to prove its falsity. 


On the other side, the Attor- 
ney General maintained it was 
not less a libel because it was 
true. The judge instructed the 
jury in accordance with the ac- 
cepted law of England at that 
time that truth of a statement 
could not be offered as a de- 
fense in a trial for criminal 
libel. He also said that the 
jury was to determine solely 
whether the statements had 
been printed and let the court 
determine the libel. 


However, Hamilton convinced 
the jury that this interpretation 
led inevitably to tyranny, and 
that truth should be a proper 
defense in an action for libel. 
Although the jury endangered 
itself in assuming the responsi- 
bility, it promptly returned an 
acquittal for Zenger. In their 
defiant decision, the jurors estab- 
lished a precedent that later 
became a part of United States 
law assuring freedom of the 
press as an American concept 
of liberty. 


Zenger’s courageous stand in 
the colonial era is generally 
thought to have been one of 
the prime reasons that the new 
country’s Constitution specifical- 
ly assured the people their 
press freedom. The First 
Amendment to the Constitution 
provides that “Congress shall 
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enshrined in the National Archives in Washington, D.C. Thousands of visitors go there every 


year to see the historic document, 


U.S. Constitution and Bill of Rights, 


Encased beneath the Declaration of 


ndence are the 


make no law... abridging the 
freedom of the press.” 
Press freedom is also guarante- 
ed in each of the states, not only 
by individual state constitutions 
but by the due process clause 
of the 14th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution ratified in 
868. 


Public officials became targets 
for violent criticism in the 
early years of the republic. As 
newspapers continued their acri- 
monious charges against Govern- 
ment leaders, resentment led 
the men under attack to take 
definite steps to end the critic- 
ism. 


Less than a decade after 
press freedom was proclaimed 
in the Constitution a law 
known as the Sedition Act was 
passed in 1798 to silence 
adverse newspaper criticism of 
public officials. Again printers 
were imprisoned as many news- 


paper editors became temporary 


martyrs in the conflict. 
Supporters of the act to 

restrict newspaper. criticism 

maintained that the U.S. form 


f of government was so original 
| and untried that violent attacks 


upon those elected to high office 
might discredit the new experi- 
ment and destroy the entire 
structure. 

However, many Americans re- 
sented enactment of the statute. 
Among them was James Madi- 
son, later elected fourth U.S. 
President, who said: “To the 
press alone, checkered as it is 
with abuses, the world is in- 
debted for all the triumphs 
which have been gained by 
reason and humanity over error 
and oppression.” 

The nation’s voters took the 
controversy into their own 


See hands by expressing disapproval 


in the national election of 1800. 
Adams and his 


because of the Sedition Act and 


™ its cruel enforcement. 
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Thomas Jefferson, who suc- 
ceeded him as _. President, 
promptly ordered the fines that 
had been imposed returned with 
interest to the men prosecuted 
under the law. He pardoned 
those who had been sent to 
prison because he was con- 
vinced that the law was uncon- 


stitutional. 

Jefferson revitalized the Ame- 
rican concept of press freedom 
with his bold actions and de- 
clared: “Our liberty depends 
on the freedom of the press 
and that cannot be limited 
without being lost.” 


Then followed an era of un- 
bridled press criticism against 
public officials. Even Jefferson 
himself was a target. Yet Con- 
gress has never since then 
enacted a law placing limitation 
on the principle of the liberty 
to print without Government 
interference. 


A half century later Abraham 
Lincoln, now regarded by the 
nation as one of its greatest 
Presidents, was during his life- 
time berated and reviled in 
many newspapers published in 
the north as well as the south. 
Just as Lincoln was . not 
immune from press criticism, 
others in less responsible offices 
have been attacked throughout 
the land. 

Freedom of the press is not 
absolute, however, because the 
people must be protected 
against those who misuse free- 
dom of expression. The law 
does not permit unlimited 
publication of news, comments, 
communications or art without 
regard to certain rights, privi- 
leges and considerations. Laws 
also prohibit the publication of 
matter which endangers the 
public peace and safety. The 
libel law closely affects the 
daily operation of newspapers. 

During the 19th century 
thunderous expressions of per- 
sonal antagonisms resounded in 
the U.S. press particularly dur- 
ing political campaign years. 
Since then campaign rhetoric 
has been greatly modified and 
the practice of attacking a can- 
didate’s private life or personal- 
ity has been greatly minimized. 
This resulted from the trend in 
journalism to treat political 
matters more objectively on 
their news merits. 

Now, the increased objectivi- 
ty enables readers more and 
more to rely upon news rather 
than the views of newspapers 
to make up their own minds 
which they will express next 
November on _ secret ballots 
throughout the United States. 
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Crash-Proof 
Designed by 


A modified four-door sedan, 
incorporating safety design ele- 
ments which reduce the pos- 
sibilities that the occupants will 
be seriously injured in an 
automobile crash, has been de- 
veloped by the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Frank Crandell, Liberty 
Mutual chief engineer who de- 
signed the car, noted that the 
new “Survival Car II” is the 
second to be created and built 
by his company. The first, 
which was developed jointly 


with Cornell Aeronautical La- 
boratories, was unveiled in 
1957. - 

That car featured re- 


volutionary driver safety in- 
novations built into a special- 
ly constructed body. The 
present car has been designed 
to demonstrate that it is. pos- 
sible to build comparable safety 
features into a conventional 
production — line automobile 
without recourse to radical 
ptructural changes. 

Crandell said that the design 
of both cars was based on an 
eight-year research conducted 
by Liberty Mutual. The re 
sults of this program proved 


Automobile 
American 


and a steering wheel of smaller 
diameter for greater visibility. 
In addition, the special steering 


wheel provides improved ma- 
neuverability, faster turning 
ability, and greater driving 
stability. 


Other design features are: a 
safety brake device that auto- 
matically switches the hydrau- 
lic lines to provide two-wheel 
brake action should one of the 
hydraulic lines fail; an auto- 
matic fire-control system utiliz- 
ing carbon dioxide to smothe? 
any fire in the engine com- 
partment; a rollover bar in 
“capsule” seats for greater head 
protection; restraining seat belts 
and shoulder harnesses on all 
seats; whip-lash injury preven- 
tion devices on all seats; lamin- 
ated safety wind-shield with 
double-weight filler. to afford 
greater resistance to penetra- 
tion; “saflex” interlayer wind- 
shield to eliminate 95 per 
cent of all ultraviolet rays and 
reduce eye fatigue; tinted glass 
windows to reduce the heat, 
normally entering the car 
through its windows, by about 
30 pee cent; arm supports to 
minimize driver and passenger 
fatigue; and _ side _ reflection 
mirrors for greater visibility. 


conclusively that most severe 
injuries in auto collisions can 
be prevented or reduced if the 
occupants can be securely held 
in their seats at the time of 
impact. Liberty Mutual’s con- 
cern with automobile safety 
stems from the company’s posi- 
tion as a leading writer of 
automobile insurance. 


Twenty-four design features 
thave been incorporated into the 
new safety car. Most unusual 
is the use of two high-backed 
bucket seats to replace the 
conventional front seat. These 
“capsule” chairs, provided with 
seat belts and shoulder harness, 
will stay in place in head-on 
collisions at speeds of 30 miles 
per hour. 

In addition, the “capsule” 
chairs will withstand great im- 


driver from being impaled on 


' juries; 


pact when struck from either 
side or the rear of the car. 
The front seat of an ordinary 
automobile is usually torn from 
the floor at much lower impact 
stresses. 

Important safety design 
features in the car’s steering 
mechanism include a flexible 
steering- shaft that will “give” 
when hit by the driver in an 
accident, thus preventing the 


the ‘shaft; a_steering tube that 
will telescope away from the 
driver during a crash in order: 
to prevent chest and face in- 
a rectangular steering 
wheel positioned so that it will 
reduce the danger of kneecap 
injuries when the wheel tele- 


scopes toward the dashboard; 


Ba 
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American 
Independence 
Day 


1776—1961 


“Your Drugstore in Japan” 


erican 


PHARMACY 


Tokyo 
Nikkatsu Int'l Bldg., Hibiya 
Tel: 271-4034/5 


Kobe Branch 


Tor Road, Ikuta-ku 
Tel: 3-1352 


Tableware, Hunting Knife, Steak (\ 


Barbecue Skewer 
Home Bar Set. 


Menutecturer ond 
Exporter 


JAPAN SWORD 


, 8, Tomoe-cho, Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
(B Ave., at 12th) Tel: 431-2271 


For Taxi Driver: SP wees | 
Cable: “ SWORD TOKYO” 
AKASAKA STORE GINZA STORE ) 


HOTEL NEW JAPAN ARCADE 


INT’L ARCADE, 
TEL: 501-5511 Ext. 323 


BEHIND IMPERIAL HOTEL 
TEL: 591-9821 


. 


“DEPENDABLE ROUND-WORLD 
CARGO SERVICE 


= 
Be one owe 


ISSGRANDTSEN 


tf | 
For Fast, Frequent and Economical 
Shi Freight Shipments 


ISBRANDTSEN 


AUTOTRONIC * 
_ ELEVATORING 
by OTIS 


elecTRONIC 
elevators | 


AUTOmatic supervised 
controlled 


— 


safety car is provided through the medium of this padded head 
rest, At the correct elevation for the average-sized driver, the 
pad will hold the head against a 5,000-pound blow caused by 
a rear-end collision. Roll-over bars, mounted on each capsule 
chair, provide an extra measure of safety against head and 
body injury should the car turn over. 


On The Independence Day 
_ Of The U.S.A. 


— tT oe 


SAN BANCHO roteL 


KOJIMACHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Tel: 301-3333/9 Cable: “SANBANCHOTBL TOKYO” 
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The Shopping 
_ Center for all 


: Open daily 10 a.m.—7 p.m. 
—- = HIBIYA PARK CORNER, TOKYO 


~ NIKKATSU. 


HALLELUJA | 
BEAUTY SALON 


Closed Aug. 3 thru 6... 
employees’ holidey 


- Closed every Sunday from Aug. 7 
Please make appointments by phone. 


Hours: 9 o@.m.-5:30 p.m. 


19 Kesumicho, Azebu, Tokyo. 
Tel. 408-1292 
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COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURED IN JAPAN 


The mark of a 
First Class Building 


TOYO OTIS ELEVATOR. CO. 


Trade Mark : 
No. 531309 
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By MANUEL A. ADEVA 


Philippine Ambassador to Japan 


The Philippines commemor- 
ates today the fifteenth anni- 
versary of her independence un- 
der most heartwarming auspices 
indicating orderly, accelerated 
economic growth of the young 
Republic and increasingly 
strengthening fraternal ties 
with our neighboring States in 
the Far East, particularly with 
Japan. 

I wish to take this opportuni- 
ty to convey to the Japanese 
Government and people our 
deep appreciation and sincere 
thanks for the hospitality and 
kindness which the Filipino 
community, and particularly my 
family and I, have received 
since we arrived in Japan near- 
ly three years ago. 

Today, as the Philippines en- 
ters the sixteenth year of her 
independent life, one senses a 
new, vibrant impulse, not un- 
like a fresh wind, blowing across 
the land. Since attaining inde- 
pendence in 1946, the face of 
the nation has been transform- 
ed from a farming, non-tech- 
nical, largely raw-material eco- 
nomy to a more viable pattern 
in which industry is playing 
increasingly a more important 
role in the nation’s economy. 

The first ten fitful years of 
life of the Republic, stretching 
from 1946 through the mid-fif- 
ties, spanned a full decade of 
relentiess rebuilding and re- 
construction of the war-dis- 
traught economy. The com- 
plexities of the reconstruction 
years have been met success- 
fully, and the transition from 
the fifties to the sixties has 
witnessed the advent of burge 


oning expansive forces which, 
| eas 
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Farmers plowing the fields 


of Mayor Volcato im Albay. Soil 
fertile, 


in their totalty, have brought 
about a steady rise in industrial 
and agricultural productivity, 
widening opportunities of em- 
ployment, gradually rising 
standards of living of the peo- 
ple, and a phenomenal growth 
in gross national income which 
in 1960 exceeded the 10 billion 
peso mark. 

The quickening rate of eco 
nomic growth of the Republic 
has been particularly dramatic 
in the manufacturing sector 
of the economy. In the full 
decade spanned by the fifties, 
the levels of manufacturing 
and mining activities have risen 
to 310 per cent and 280 per 
cent, respectively, of what they 
were while in the same period 
agricultural production register- 
ed an increase of 195 per cent. 
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With a population of 27,500, community as a whole. 


000 as of the beginning of the 
current year, the nation has 
built up a labor force of well 
over 10 million compared to 
about 7 million in 1949. Alto 
gether, over the last 10-year 

lod labor woe has 
ncreased from per cent to 
93.2 per cent. 

The spurt in industrial acti- 
vity in the Philippines has 
been achieved without in any 
way causing any strain on the 
stability of the peso. The ex- 
ternal stability of the domestic 
currency has maintained itself 
on a generally even level not- 
withstanding the heavy de 
mands for foreign exchange 
arising from the excessive re- 
uirements of expanding in- 
dustrial facilities. This high 
level of monetary stability has 
been made possible through the 
wise application of a series of 
fiscal and monetary measures. 

Senator Gil Puyat, whose 
enetrating economic views are 

ighly regarded in the Philip 
pines, has succinctly summed 
up the central motivation of 
the Republic’s fiscal policy. 

“Our fiscal policy,” he said, 
“is now geared toward the 
promotion of national progress. 
We have given careful and in- 
telligent attention to the pre- 
paration of fiscal programs 
with the view to maximizing 
their contribution to the na- 
tional welfare. 

The consuming objectives of 
this policy are two-fold in char- 
acter, namely, (a) balanced 
economic growth in terms of 
increased production, improved 
technology and higher per 
capita income and standard of 
living for our pores and (b) 
economic stability in terms of 
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This community development 
rogram has taken firm roots 
n the rural areas and blossom- 
ed in the last few years into 
a mass national movement, 
under the aegis of the Presi- 
dential Assistant on Commu- 
nity Development (PACD). 


Hand in hand with the com- 
munity development program, 
an epochal event in the litic- 
al life of Philippine rural com- 
munities occurred in late 1960. 
This was the return of self- 


government in Philippine bar- 
rios, after an absence of nearly 
four centuries, following the 


Manuel A. Adeva 
dor to Japan 


enactment of the Barrio Char- 
te 


r. 

The Charter, granting autono- 
my to the villages, paved the 
way last year for the first elec- 
tion by popular vote of barrio 
councils presided over by an 
elected barrio lieutenant. 

The barrio councils are em- 
powered to initiate tax mea- 
sures and cooperative enter- 
prises. Such projects may in- 
clude stores for the*«ale of 
farm produce, warehouses, ac- 
tivities relating to agriculture 
and livestock production, and 
fishing and home industries. 

For fuller participation in the 
barrio government, the council 
also has the responsibility of 
sponsoring lectures and com- 
munity assemblies, and of or- 
ganizing committees to solve 
the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

. The assiduity with which the 
Republic has addressed herseif 
to the problems of maintaining 


economic growth and progress 
at home has been matched by 
zealous attention to the streng- 
thening of commercial and cul- 
tural ties with friendly neigh. 


bor countries in the Far East. | 


It is gratifying to note, at this 
juncture, that the proposal first 
brought forward by Philippine 
President Carlos P. Garcia and 
Malayan Premier Tungku Abdul 
Rahman to organize an Asso- 
ciation of Southeast 
States (ASAS) may 
come a reality. 

The groundwork for the for- 
mation of the ASAS with Ma 
laya, Thailand, and the Philip. 
pines, as members, was success 
fully laid early this month dur 
ing a fruitful session of a three. 
ration committee of experts 
held in Bangkok. 

The talks, according to official 
reports, are expected to pave 


Asian | 
soon be. 


we 


the way to a high-level confer. |B 


ence of foreign ministers of the 


three countries before the end | 


of the year, marking the for- 
mal launching of the first eco 
nomic-cultural regional associa- 
tion in this part of the world 

The energetic efforts of the 
Republic to forge durable 
ties with neighboring countries 
have been particularly em- 
phasized in the growing , in- 
timate ties between the Philip- 
pines and Japan. In the first 
place, the reparations payments 
program now moving smoothly 
on its fifth year, has become an 


important link in the postwar) 


relationship between the two 
countries—a relationship  in- 
creasingly showing signs of mu- 
tual trust, friendliness, and co- 
operation, 

The economic gains derived 
by the Philippines out of Japa- 
nese reparations goods, flowing 
at the rate of $25 million every 
year, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Suffice it to say that 
in the first four years of the 
reparations timetable, capital 
goods payments from Japan 


to the gradual build-up of the 
Philippine industrial structure. 

The conclusion of a Philip- 
pines-Japan treaty of amity, 
commerce, and avigation, 
which was signed inNgte 1960, 
unfolds wider areas of future 
intercourse which can only be 
beneficial to the two countries. 


this area is very 


more job opportunities for our 
people, maintenance of a high 
level of prosperity.” 

The steady pace of economic 
progress in the Philippines has 
not been confined alone to bus 
tling industrial and metropolit- 
an centers. There is a pervad- 
ing sense of buoyancy in the 
life of the barrio people in ru- 
ral communities. 

The new word in rural Phil- 
ippines is bayanihan, which is 
a Tagalog word meaning, 
“working together in a spirit 
of good neighborliness.” In the 
true spirit of an age-old tradi- 
tion in Philippine community 
life, the rural folks in thou- 
sands of barrios have learned to 
put into play a new concept 
of working together in the spi- 


rit of self-help to benefit the 


The 


TOKYO: 


Greetings on Independence Day 


insurance & Surety Co., Inc. 


Rm. 113, Sanshin Bidg., 10, i-chome, Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku. 


OFFICES: Yokohama Yokosuka Nagoya Osaka Kobe 


Centennial Celebration 
For Great National Hero 


By JOSE F. ZAIDE 


(The following article is a tri- 
to Dr. Jose Rizal, 


The observance this year of 
the centenary of the birth of 
Dr. Jose Rizal, Filipino nation- 
al hero, quite naturally inspires 
a fresh spate of reflective esti- 
mates of the measufe and 
quality of his greatness. Born 
in 1861 in the sleepy town of 
Calamba, Laguna Province 
south of Manila, his was a life 
all movement, all intellectual 
restlessness and artistic rebel- 
lion from early youth until his 
death, at the age of 35, before 
a Spanish execution squad on 
Dec. 30, 1896. 

An artist and a man of ac- 
tion, Rizal was a sophisticated 
hero molded in the enlightened 
tradition. A man of extraordi- 
nary culture and sensibility, his 


Dr. Jose Rizal 
Filipino national hero 


prodigious intellectual endow- 
ments embraced every conceiv- 
able branch of discipline, e.g., 
philosophy, natural and social 


Taft Avenue is one of the many busy thoroughfares of 


posing City Hall Building while on the left is P. Burges Street. 
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Manila. Fronting it on the right with cloel’ tower is the im- 
At far end is the Post Office Buil 


By CAESAR Z. LANUZA 
Chief of Mission 


July 4, 1961 marks the 15th 
anniversary of the indepen- 


_dence of the Philippines—born 
out of free and peaceful nego- 


’ | tations 
have contributed immeasurably | 


between the United 
States and the Philippines. 
The birth of Philippine in- 
dependence had not, however, 
always been 
marked by such 
peaceful events. 
During a tran- 
sition period a 
few years be- 
fore indepen- 
dence, the Phi- 
lippines was en- 
guifed in the 
Second World 
War in which 
it found itself 


at war with Lanuza 
Japan. 
The sufferings and misery 


wrought by this conflict are 
too well known. Today, how- 
ever, out of such holocaust, it 
is reassuring to note a growing 
friendship and goodwill between 
the erstwhile enemies. 

One important event which 
has brought this about was the 
conclusion of the Reparations 
Agreement between the Philip- 
pines and Japan on July 23, 


1956. This Agreement Was 
signed by the representatives 


sciences, languages, poetry, 
painting, and sculpture and he 
devoted his boundless talents 
to emancipate his people “by 
peaceful reforms” from the op- 
pressive Spanish colonial rule. 
He had definite ideas about 
freedom for his country. 
was firmly persuaded that the 
Philippines would be free one 
day but he held on to the belief 
that the acquisition of certain 
Continued on Page 13 


He | 


of the two countries after 
tient, frank and free discussion 
and negotiation and not dictat- 
ed by force of arms. 


Today, nearly five years after 
the conclusion of the said Agree- 
ment, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that Japan will renege on 
its obfigations thereunder. 

The implementation of the 
Reparations Agreement is not 
without problems. However, 
due to the cooperation extend- 
ed to the ey Reparations 
Mission by the Reparations Divi- 
sion of the Japanese Foreign 
Office now headed by Minister 
Kenichi Otabe and by other 
Japanese Government agencies, 
many knotty problems have 
been resolVed to the mutual 
satisfaction of both countries. 

On the part of the Philip- 
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M/V Luzon, a 6,000 dwt cargo vessel, is now plying between Japan and the Philippines. 
She was delivered two years ago to the Philippine Government as part of reparations 


— the flow of reparations has 
elped to convince the mass of 
the Filipino people who suffer- 
ed in the last war of the desire 
of Japan to promote a new era 
of goodwill and friendship. 


In a more substantial way the 
flow of reparations to the Phil- 
ippines has also helped estab- 
lish industries, which have con- 
tributed to the promotion of the 
general well-being of the people. 

Un the-part of Japan the flow 
of reparations to the Philip- 
pines has also helped her, for 
it has demonstrated to the 
Filipino people the kinds of 
quality products now available 
in Japan—a far cry from the in- 
ferior items they used to have 
in the Philippines before the 
Second World War, 

Thus, the records show that 


ments by Japan to the Philippines. 
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Whether in Japan or 


world. 
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Head Office: 


Congratulations 
on the 
Independence Anniversary 
of the 
Republic of the Philippines 


world, you can expect sincere and better 
banking services to your greatest satisfac- 
tion from our closely knit network of branch 
offices scattered throughout Japan and the 


BANK OF TOKYO 
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Tokyo, Japan 
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Maritime Company 
of the Philippines 


Regular Sailings: 
Japan/Atlantic & U.S. Gulf 
Japan/Pacific Coast 


Agents: 
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Compania 


Fortnightly Service: 
between japan /Philippines 


FUJI ASANO KAIUN CO., LTD. 


5, 2-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


Tel. 561-6932/3, 0436 
OFFICES: Yokohama Kobe 


Nagoya Moji 


Maritima 
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TOYO TRADING CO., LTD. 


President: Kiwao Okumura 


No. 2, 1-chome, Hongoku-cho, Nihonboshi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


C.P.0. Box 999 
Cable Address: SHININGEAST 
Phone: 241-5276 (Switch Bd.) 


Exporters of: Industrial plant equipment, Ocean- 
going vessels, Interisiand ships, Fishing boats, 
Heavy-duty machinery, Trucks, Tricycles, Chemi- 
cals, Food & Provisions, Sporting goods, etc. 
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Do it through Mitsubishi — your best adviser 


Japan’s booming economy offers today’s businessman attrac- 
tive opportunities for expansion and profit. As one of Japan's 
oldest and most distinguished institutions, experienced in 
acting as financial advisers, Mitsubishi Bank can simplify 
your negotiations and expedite your program. Its wealth of 
accurate statistical information and its astute appraisals have 
earned it a mighty reputation as a banking resource. Mitsu- 
bishi is indeed your best guide to doing business in Japan, 


gt MITSUBISHI BANK 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 156 throughout Japan New York 
mn Branch: 


Agency: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. Londo 


Londos E.C. 3 


since the Reparations Agree- 
ment between the Philippines 
and Japan became effective, 
trade between the two coun- 
gg has increased substantial- 
y. 

As we celebrate the 15th an- 
niversary of 
pendence and look forward to 
the commencement of the sixth 
year of the Reparations Agree- 
ment on July 23, 1961, about 
three weeks from now, [ earn- 
estly hope that the good begin- 
ning that has been made during 
the postwar period will herald 
closer and increasingly benefi- 
cial and respectable relations 
between the Philippines and Ja- 
pan that will advance the well- 
being of the people of both 
countries to new and greater 
heights. 


pay- 


9.9.9. 


Restaurant Manila 


eed 


Announcement 


Philippines, written by Jose C. 

Chairman, National Eco- 
nomic Council, will appear in 
The Japan Times on Friday, July 
7.—Editor 
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- GREETINGS 
ON INDEPENDENCE DAY 


DAIICHI KENSA KABUSHIKI KAISHA 


KOBE, TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, MOJI, NAGOYA 


a 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 
ON YOUR INDEPENDENCE DAY 


In the Philippines 


Tokyo: Tel. 211-4401/9 
Yokohama: Tel. 8-2922/4 
Osaka: Tel. 26-4212/13 
Nagoya: Tel. 23-7596/8 
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615-621 Ayala Bidg. 
P.O. Box 1930 
MANILA | 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN | 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION . 
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and in 74 other countries 
. the world 


--. --- *- * - - - - - - - -— - = =- = — = = 


Kobe: Tel. 03-0119 
Hiroshima: Tel. 4-9551 
Fukuoka: Tel. 74-6355 
Sapporo: Tel. 2-9207 

throughout 
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Over the 


Should Britain Join the European Economic Community? 


By FREDERICK HOWARD duties are being 


All People 
At All Times. 
By Eric ae 


The richest nation can help all of the world some of the time 
and some of the world all of the time but it cannot help all of 
the world all of the time. “ 

If I have learned any one lesson in travels through four con- 
tinents it is that the United States has spread not only its money 
but more obviously its trained personnel, techniques and con- 
cepts far too widely and therefore far too thinly. 

We are trying to defend everywhere to some degree and 80 
we defend nowhere to a high and convincing degree. Our lines 
are so extended that we find ourselves vulnerable to the Com- 
mufist guerrilla tactics of the task force and the selected target 
in this economic and propaganda war, as well as in military 
combat. 

This has happened gradually, over the years, in the absence 
of a carefully defined strategy, and as policies and policy-makers 
have come and gone. Of course, every project and every area 
come to seem not only important but critical to the dedicated 
Americans charged with each one, and slowly the disease of 
“localitis” has dispersed our forces and our attention. 


Under 


progressively a series of pre 
Melbourne Herald reduced and will finally disap- ferential tariff agreements, the 
pear while one system of tariffs products of other Common- 


MELBOURNE (Radio Aus 
tralia)—It is reported in Lon- 
don that three senior British 
Cabinet ministers will set out 
this week on a series of visits 
to Commonwealth countries in 
order to discuss the question of 
whether Britain should join the 
European Common Market. 

It is a question of worldwide 
importance, for the way in 
which it is answered within the 
next few months could influ 
ence the pattern of internation- 
al trade arrangements and could 
indeed affect the economic 
growth of many countries. 


The immediate issue is whe- 
| ther Britain should enter into a 
tariff agreement with six neigh- 
boring European countries 
which are already in close trade 


and quotas for trade with coun- 
tries outside the Common Mar- 
ket will be introduced. 

The growth of this economic 
partnership has already been 
accompanied by an increase in 
industrial output. The com- 
bined population of the six 
members is nearly 170 million. 
This is a substantial community 
of producers and customers. 


It is not surprising that in 
Britain where there are highly 
developed manufacturing in- 
dustries, many people believe 
that the time has come to join 
the Common Market. As they 
see it, this is not only a matter 
of securing access on favorable 
terms to European customers of 
Britain's manufactures but of 


wealth countries have some ad- 
vantage on the markets of Brit- 
ain while British exports enjoy 
reciprocal advantages in the 
Commonwealth. 

This arrangement has been 
of particular importance to pri- 
mary producing countries such 
as Australia and New Zealand. 

It is also a fact that Britain 
now sells more of her produce 
to Commonwealth markets 
than to any other purchasers 
or group of purchasers. 

If this system of preferential 
trade within the Commonwealth 
had to be abandoned or sub- 
stantially modified as a condi- 
tion for Britain's acceptance in- 
to the European Common Mar- 
ket, the only advantage of Com- 
mon Market membership may 


sharing in the general move- 


; less attractive 

General Marshall fought a continuously bitter ht to pre association among themselves. ment © toward ne gee anemn Jes: 3 | 
vent this kind of waste of the armed forces in World War II. = * The six nations of the Common ee eee Mee ee alt is still too early to say how 
His success has not been duplicated in the great political war of “Hold me back, Ma—a strange force is pulling me!” —— are West Germany, pany the economic partnership. 1, Australia. New Zealand. 
the last fifteen years, save during the dramatic engagement of r rance, Italy, Belgium, the fy as they believe the Common in’ Australia, New | Zealand, 
the Marshall Plan in Europe. Netherlands and Luxemburg. Market is the nucleus of @ 4¢iiia) comniaien” ani aan 

Be, strange quasinies Rave dovieged we ye) intoe te ° Their decision to adopt a United States of Western Bu- members of the Commonwealth 
tronges, S50 Sars Saas Cee Oo ean ae common trade policy was eX- rope, then the cause of inter- the exploraiory talks with Brit- 
nenetitical Kurope, while eme lene American with @ jeep. © Tew a in pressed in a treaty signed in national understanding should \.) Cabinet ministers will be 
films, publications and radio programs Ras been expected to com- Rome in 1957. This treaty be- be strengthened by Britain's eagerly awaited. 
bat Communist agitation among 13 million people in the extreme- came operative in January participation. Fy awates. MAES °. 
ly critical northeast region of Brazil. This particular lapse, I 1952. ' 


There are, however, other con- 


arrangements, which would re- 
siderations to be discussed. 


believe, is being corrected; but corollary conditions exist in all concile Britain’s Commonwealth 


It aims to bring about step 
backward countries, in respect to engineers, teachers, agrono- 


mists, as well as propagandists. 


Many critical areas have experienced newly arrived Amert- 
cans endlessly duplicating the interests of present or departed 


Americans. 


They represent different agencies of government, 


foundations, universities, religious societies and a legion of cause 
ad 


groups. 


To all of these we may now add the Peace Corpsmen. 


In 


both Africa and South America I have heard local administrators 
confess their weariness with the process of explaining the same 


‘facts over and over again. 
right, but someone, 


The world is our sick oyster, all 
somehow, must discipline the horde of 


doctors, professional and amateur, before the helpless patient 


dies of kindness and confusion. 
We have not only accepted our res 


7) 
nsibilities around the 


world, but we have fallen in love with them. Love feeds on it- 
self and we constantly create new love objects where none exist- 


ed before. So we endlessly expose ourselves to new hurts, jealou- | 


sies and embarrassments as this mania grows. 
Exactly why the United States Government must “take a 
position” on Portuguese Goa, for example, or on the legal status 


of Dutch New Guinea, escapes one’s comprehension. 


The thin 


red-white-and-blue line of our prestige can only thin out to the 
point of invisibildy if we Cannot curb this compulsion. 
Our inability to let anything alone, anywhere, is a matter 


of despair among our experienced diplomats, and, one might add, | 


a matter of alarm and ridicule among British diplomats. 


(It is also, of course, of frequent advantage to the latter. | 


When the British quietly take leave of their formal responsibili- 
ties in the West Indies next May, I have no doubt that the West 
Indians will ask us to add their economic problems to our present 
grab-bag, and I have no doubt we will do so.) 

The occupation of Washington’s command post by the intel- 
lectual frontiersmen has added impressive energy and imagina- 
tion to the national leadership, but it has also deepened and in- 
stitutionalized this particular American compulsion.. 

Leading historians or journalists are generalists by nature, 


with an 


insatiable, world-ranging curiosity. 


But the scholar 


Bacon who took “all knowledge for his province” was one thing; 
the Bacon in office, trying to take all aregs and all policies for 
his decision and action, must have been quite something else 


again. 


I'm afraid it is in the nature of the professional intellectual 
to feel that ideas are self-enforcing, that a problem defined is 


a problem solved. 


The conceiving of ideas and the stating of ideas is the begin- 


ning and end of an intellectual’s function in private life. 


It is 


merely the beginning, if the intellectual holds public office; and 
the rest of the job is much the harder. 
The Eisenhower years seemed almost barren of men of ideas, 


and therefore barren of ideas. 


a hot stove hopping with crickets. 


Today the White House seems 
(Some are already scorched). 


If anything, there are too many men spinning off too many ideas 
on too many subjects, and the President himself must be included. 

There is a dispersal of mental energies apparent in the head- 
quarters, as there is a dispersal of personnel, money and equip- 


ment in the field. 


The showdown period in the bloodless war for the world 


hes begun. 


The hour is late, but perhaps not too late if we can 


now learn to concentrate our forces, from Washington to the re 
mote Vietnams of this earth, cut our losses and bear upon critical 


targets of our own selection. 
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Centennial Celebration 


Continued From Page 12 


fundamental values were indis- 
pensable to the attainment of 
freedom. Thus, while he _ in- 
veighed fiercely against the 
evils of Spanish colonial admin- 
istration and friar misrule, he 
did not neglect to inculcate in 
his own countrymen the virtue 
and value of education as a 
stepping-stone to independence. 
He worked with matchless fer- 
vor to rouse his countrymen 
from their delicious sloth 
-born of ignorance, indolence, 
and disunity, and led the way 
to unity, dignity, and eventual 
freedom. 


History records that Rizal 
abhorred revolution as such 
but in his ceaseless campaign 
for reforms, he unwittingly 
laid the germinal seeds of re- 
bellion. In his two immortal 
novels, Noli Me Tangere (1887, 
Berlin) and its fiery sequel, El 
Filibusterismo (1891,,Ghent), he 
exposed the evils of colonial 
abuses and friar misrule in the 
Philippines, thereby inflaming 
the passions of his countrymen 
and kindling the Filipino re- 
volutionary movement against 
Spain in 1896. 

An eminent American hist- 
orlan, Dr. Ralph A. Tyrner of 
Yale University, is &uthority 
for the statement that Rizal's 
passionate campaign for reforms 
during the last days of Spanish 
rule over the Philippines con- 
stituted “the first cry of nation- 
aligm in Asia.” His heroic 
mold as a leader of the awaken- 
ing of the Filipinos in the more 
tranquil times in which he 
lived has remained untarnished 
even when viewed in the con- 
text of the convulsions and 
turbulences of the contemporary 
epoch. . 

Rizal's nationalism wag de- 
finitely anything but that of a 
flaming, reckless revolutionary 
imbued with raw, unconscion- 
able fervor. He was both a 
patriot and an artist who never 
allowed the canons of one over- 
whelm the necessities of the 
other. He had one vision— 
that of a good society in which 
Spaniards and Filipinos would 
be equal before the eyes of the 
jaw and in him ripples a lyrical 
passion—the unnegotiable char- 
acter of man’s yearning for 
freedom. 

He was not a blind doctrin- 
aire inclined to pin a butterfly 


before catching it. He could 
not possibly share the mystical 
visions of Alexander’ Blok’s 
Scythians who would blight the 
world in order to purify it. 
His was a deep sense of 
humanism imbibed during years 
of exposure to the Western 
European culture and institu- 
tions. He was a protagonist 
not of revolution which he 
called “senseless” and “savage;” 
his was the voice of reform 
based on Western humanism’s 
concept of the Rights of Man. 

In the pantheon of Filipino 
great men, Rizal occupies a 
place of special eminence as 
“The Father of His Country.” 
He was the first “modern” 
Filipino who led the awakening 
of his people and he was the 
first to stir his countrymen 
with the sensitive feeling for 


‘identity. 


He placed education as a 
prime condition for the ad- 
vancement of his people and 
the progress of his country. He 
loved freedom but he held to 
the view that independence 
could be a blessing to his peo- 
Ple only if they knew how to 
use it, to respect it, and to de- 
fend it. He asked emphatically, 
“Why independence, if the 


slaves of today will be tyrants | 
passion | 
was to see his countrymen free | 


of tomorrow?” His 
through education and virtue. 

While in London in 1899, he 
delved into the archives of Brit- 
ish museums, copied and an- 
notated Antonio de Morga’s 
Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas 
(1609, Mexico), a chronicle of 
the prevailing life and culture 
in the _—— at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. In 
his foreword to his printed 
work which he dedicated to his 
countrymen, Rizal wrote: “If 
the book succeeds in awakening 
in you, the consciousness of our 
past, blotted from memory, and 
in rectifying what has been fa)- 
sified and calumniated then I 
shall not have labored in vain, 
and on this basis, we can all 
devote ourselves to the study 
of the future.” 

A distinguished Filipino his- 
torian, commenting on Rizal's 
annotation of Morga’s Sucesos 
has this to say: “In this histo- 
rical work, Rizal proved that 
the Filipinos were already civi- 
lized before the advent of Spain. 
They had clothes, government, 
laws, writing, literature, rell- 


By ROBERT KLAVERKAMP 


The writer of this article is divi- 
sional representative for the United 
Press International in Asia. He 
has made Tokyo his home for the 
past four years. These are his 
over-all impressions of Japan and 
the Japanese people.—-The Editor 


Modern Japan has not yet 

made up its mind how it wants 
the rest of the world to look 
at it. There is no “great de- 
bate” in Japan on this subject, 
but it might clear the air some- 
day if there were. 
Right now there are too many 
voices trying to speak for Japan. 
/This is natural for a country 
trying to develop democratic 
ways, but it is sometimes con- 
fusing for those people in the 
outside world trying to under- 
stand the “true image” of Japan. 
Indeed, it is mighty confusing 
for foreigners within Japan and, 
I might add, for the Japanese 
, themselves. 

Part of the confusion. may 
result from the Japanese trait 
of never showing any collective 
modesty when it comes to dis- 
cussing their country. Japanese 
are proud of being Japanese 
and they are prone to take it 
amiss if there is any too point- 
ed criticism of their homeland. 
For instance, Japan has had a 
reputation in the past for pro- 
ducing cheap goeds and copying 
products of other nations, This 
is no longer true, except in a 
few unusual cases of a merchant 
trying to make a few fast dol- 
lars, but the Japanese sensiti- 
vity to this charge lives on. 
Thus last year much publicity 
was splashed .in the Japanese 
| Press when a foreign country 
Was accused of copying a design 
| from Japan! 
| 
i 


Japan also is very sensitive 
when there is talk of boycotting 
Japanese goods anywhere in the 
world. There is a tendency to 
feel this is an antiJapanese 
feeling rather than the natural 
inclination of workers and vest- 
ed interests elsewhere trying 
to protect their products from 
competing with Japanese 
goods. The Japanese also do 
not seem to notice that there 
are many restrictions in Japan 
on foreign goods and that for- 
eigners feel Japan can be quite 
restrictive in this respect. 

The truth of the matter is 
Japan has made a miraculous 
economic recovery, it is turn- 
ing out some of the finest 
quality products in the world 
and the Japanese are beginning 
to lead many other countries in 
“new ideas.” 

In the arena of politics, the 


Do Foreigners Find? © 


picture is muddy. The Social 
ist Party may be in the minor- 
ity, but it is being more effec- 
tive in creating the impression 
that it is controlling Japan's 
destiny than the pro-West con- 
servative Libera 1-Democratic 
Party. Demonstrations in the 
downtown streets of Tokyo con- 
tinue and the conduct of elect- 
ed representatives in the Diet 
(Parliament) are anything but 
polite or even orderly. 


Yet Japan is stanchly pro- 
West. It has to be given time 
to formulate what its own na- 
tional policy is and to convince 
the Japanese people that the 
policy was “made in Japan.” 
Japan has had a forced-marriage 
with the United States as an 
aftermath of World War II and 
now it must not only create the 
feeling that the marriage is 
fine, but that it was Japan's 
idea in the first place. This 
may sound a little hard to be- 
lieve, but Japanese politicians 
are capable of almost anything 
in the gentle art of persuasion. 

Leaving the economic and 
political scene behind for a mo- 
ment, Japan still presents para- 
doxes to the Westerner (and 
I'm sure, to many Japanese). 


Anyone who thinks the Japa- 
nese are the most polite people 
in the world should try to hail 
a taxi on a rainy day in Tokyo, 
or board a bus or train during 
the rush hour, or drive a car 
anywhere on any day of the 
year. These experiences destroy 
forever the myth that the Japa- 
nese are a polite race. 

Yet they are polite! 

Enter a Japanese home, or an 
inn, and you have a rare exper- 
jence in learning the finer 
points of etiquette. The West- 
erner is overwhelmed by Japa- 
nese hospitality and many an 
American businessman has 
wondered out loud how he is 
ever going to match it when 
his host visits him in the Uni- 
ted States or Europe. 

The truth about Japan lies 
somewhere between what the 
Japanese think it is and what 
the foreigner finds here. It is 
much the same as Alexis de 
Tocqueville being able to write 
more authoritatively on the 
United States than most Amer!i- 
can authors. But this is some- 
thing the Japanese are not 
ready to concede yet, that a for- 
eigner could possibly under- 
stand Japan better than a Japa- 
nese. : 

Recently one of Japan's big- 
gest newspapers said the Gov- 
ernment must spend more 


money to fight the “false image 
of Japan” as seen through for- 
eigners’ eyes. It pointed out 
that textbooks used in high 
schools In the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Australia and 
many other West European 
countries showed the former 
Imperial Navy ensign described 
as the national flag of Japan; the 
principal form of transportation 
in Tokyo to be rickshas instead 
of trains, cars and buses; and 
the most frequent errors confus- 
ed the customs of old China 


by step an integrated economy. 
Between member countries in 
the Common Market, customs 


Britain is already a member of 
a trade and economic alliance, 
the Commonwealth. 


trade with Britain's member- 
ship of the Common Market, 
has yet to be examined, 


Soviet Article on Hitler Germany Disregards Facts 


By RAYMOND SWING 
Chief Political Commentator, VOA 


WASHINGTON (VOA)—On 
June 22nd 20 years ago Hitler 
attacked the Soviet Union and 
launched the most costly war 
the Russian people have ex- 
perienced in their history. 


The memories of that war 


with those of Japan today. 

That there are false images of 
Japan abroad are doubtlessly 
true. The point is—and most 
Japanese miss this irony—that 
Japan benefits from the myth 
that this still is “the land of 
the cherry blossoms, the geisha 
and Mt. Fuji.” Japan has one of 
the best reputations in the 
world because it charms its visi- 
tors to these isles, whether they 
Stay a week or 10 years. 

The seeds of modern Japan 


are now being planted in the, 


younger generation, The older 
generation still runs Jaran, but 
it has lost some of its pre-war 
power, A young daughter today 
can veto her father’s decision 
to marry her off to a selected 
spouse; there is not the “blind 


obedience” to authority any 
longer, whether it be _ the 
teacher, the police or the 
parents. 


The youngsters in Japan are 
revolutionizing it. Many Japa- 
nese industries are bucking 
tradition to promote their 
young capable men on merit 
and achievement rather than be- 
cause of family ties, Young- 
sters in the sports and entertain- 
ment worlds are getting rich 
the same way their counter- 
parts do in the U.S.: on ability 
alone. 

Some old Japanese traditions 
are being shelved in favor of 
new ones. The women have 
been emancipated, but hold on 
to the traditional feminine vir- 
tues which make them one of 
Japan's top assets. Many Japa- 
nese are standing up and fight- 
ing for their rights with gov- 
ernment bureaucrats where be- 
fore they would avoid any con- 
flict. The Communist party has 
failed to make any inroads in 


Japan, though it still works 
behind the scenes. 

But the No, 1 impression 
anyone gets of Japan is 


that it has the hardest-working 
people in Asia. The Japanese 
are not afraid of work and its 
people make it a prospérous 
and industrious nation. 
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Ancient temple of Abu Simbel, entrance shown above, will be jacked up to safety from 

Nile waters that will rise behind the Aswan high dam, according to plan approved by United 
Arab Republic. A team of Italian engineers proposes that the massive stone structures be 
lifted 186 feet with 300 hydraulic jacks to a safe spot on the granite hills of the Nile’s eastern 
Cost of the project is estimated at 58 million dollars. Temple, located more than 900 

miles up the Nile, was built about 1265 B.C. 


gion, arts, sciences, and com- 
merce with neighboring nations. 
Rizal thus blasted the histori- 
cal heresies of Spanish writers 
who claimed that the early 
Filipinos were savages and 
were of low mentality.” 

_ In his trenchant treatise en- 
titled, “The Philippines a Cen- 
tury Hence,” (1889) in which 
he uncannily predicated the 
American occupation of the 
Philippines, Rizal said: “A 
man in the Philippines is only 
an individual, he is not a mem- 
ber of a nation.” 

Rizal, more than anyone in 
his country, foresaw the need 
for a national cOnsensus and a 


consciousness common an- 


cestry and history as a prere. 
quisite to the attainment of 
eventual freedom. At the age 
of 18, he entered a national 
literary contest in Manila dpen- 
ed to both Spaniards and Fili- 
pinos. His poem entitled, A La 
Juventud Filipina was awarded 
first prize by a board of judges 
composed of Spaniards. The 
winning poem is now a classic 
in Philippine literature for two 
reasons: first, it is the first poem 
in Spanish written by a Filipino 
whose merit was recognized by 


Spanish literary authorities; and 
second, it gives for the first 
time a nationalistic concept that 
the Philippines is the “father- 


land” of the Filipinos. 


Rizal's awareness of the criti- 


cal need for developing a sense 
of Filipino community found 
eloquent expression in the Liga 
Filipina, an association of Fill- 
pino patriots he organized in 
1892, four years before his ex- 
ecution. The aims of the asso- 
Cilation, as written by Rizal in 
the Constitution are: 1). To 
unite th® whole archipelago into 
one compact and homogenous 
body; 2). Mutual protection in 
every want and necessity; 3). 
Defense against-all violence and 
injustice; 4). Encouragement of 
instruction, agriculture and 
commerce; and .5). Study and 
application of reforms. 


are still vivid and highly dis- 
_turbing in the Soviet Union. 
They account for some of the 
agitated reactions of the 
'Kremlin to the West German 
Government such as calling it 
“Hitlerite” and charging that 
West German membership in 
/'NATO is designed to prepare 
for another conquest by Ger- 
mans. 


The current issue of Kommu- 
nist, the political organ of the 
Soviet ~« Communist Party, 
carries a historical article on 
the anniversary of the German 
attack which has been broad- 
cast on the entire domestic 
network of the Soviet Union. 

It is a lesson in how history 
can be rewritten for a purpose. 
In this case, the purpose is to 
tell the Soviet public that the 
United States, Britain and 
France were responsible for the 
establishment of Hitlerism in 
the first place and that it was 
they who set up the attack on 
the Soviet Union. 


RADIO MOSCOW—Here 
what Valentin Zuriskov, 
sistant 
New Times magazine, dealing 
with international affairs, 
to say on the German peace 
treaty issue: 


The Soviet Union has repeat- 


signing a peace treaty with 
Germany. Sixteen vears 


ed. 


necessary 
stable peace to officially 


borders 


taken of the interests of 
countries concerned. a 


nauer of Federal 
who makes reven 
speeches is aware 0 
that it is impossible to change 
the existing 
by force. 
This 
other Western 


of France De Gaulle. 


the serious source of anxiety? 
Apparently some people 


want to 


By RAYMOND SWING 
WASHINGTON (VOA)—With 


ed Berlin crisis, it is refresh- 
ing to call attention to a meet- 
ing to be held in Canberra on 
July 10 of the signatories of 
the Antarctica Treaty. 


This treaty is the most unbel- 
ligerent undertaking affecting a 
whole continent ever made by 
a group of nations. The treaty 
is now in effect, the final ratifi- 
cations having been registered 
last week. 


By its terms the continent of 
Antarctica, as large as the Uni- 
ted States and Europe combin- 
ed, is dedicated exclusively to 
peaceful purposes. 


To be sure, Antarctica is the 
least populated of all the world's 
continents and is almost certain 
to remain so. It consists of icy 
and generally unexplored polar 
mountains and wastes. 

Nevertheless seven of the 12 
nations signing the treaty have 
territorial claims there which 
with the life of the treaty are 
not to be recognized. 

And the 12, some of whom 
might be using the continent 
for military purposes, have 
ta. continue openly the 


editor-in-chief of the 


has 


ediv. pointed to the need of 


had 
passed since victory was scor- 


The Soviet Union deems it 
in the interests of 
re- 
cognize the situation that has 
developed in Europe after the 
war, to recognize the invinci- 
bility of the present German 
and to normalize the 
situation in West Berlin with 
j reasonable consideration being 
the 


Today even Chancellor Ade- 
Germany 
seeking 
the fact 


German borders 


is also confirmed by 
Statesmen and 
politicians including President 


If this is so, if nobody wants 
tq alter the present borders by 
force, then why not put this 
down in a peace treaty with 
Germany and thus elminate 


in 


the Western ruling quarters 
keep a smoldering 


tension rising over the anticipat- 


The article is written by 
three World War II Russian his- 
torians. They accuse what 
they call Western imperialists 
of having the aim to destroy 
the country of socialism 
through war and to restore im- 
perialism to the world. 


Hitler came into power in 
January 1933. President Roose- 
velt recognized the Soviet 
Union in December 1933. This 
is a coincidence which only a 
historian from the Soviet Union 
could ignore in explaining that 
the United States wanted to 
help Hitlem 


Relations between 


Washing- 
ton and Hitler's 


regime de- 


teriorated steadily. Alexander 
Troyanovsky was the Soviet 
ambassador in Washington 


from 1933 to 1939 and published 
a book in Moscow in 1942 call- 
ed “Why the United States is 
fighting Hitlerite Germany.” 


Public opinion in the United 
States, he related, was so 
indignant about the barbarity 
of the German fascists that a 
boycott of German goods in the 
United States began which had 
its influence on the extent of 
German imports into the United 
States. He told about... 
American citizens who suffered 
injuries in beatings on the 
streets because they refused to 


the second world war which if 
necessary can be fanned into 
the fire of a new war. 

There is much talk going on 
at present in Western newspa- 
pers and official quarters about 
the Western powers allegedly 
having some sort of commit- 
ment before the residents of 
West Berlin and that they can- 
not be touched by a German 
peace treaty.. 


But all allied agreements re- 
sulting from Germany's capitu- 
lation are temporary and conse- 
quently are valid only until a 
peace treaty is concluded. 

The best solution of the West 
Berlin in the opinion of the 


Soviet Government would be to. 


turn it into a demilitarized free 
city. This would normalize the 
situation in West Berlin taking 
into account the interests of all 
sides concerned. 

It goes without saying that 


the United States as well as 
other countries would have 
every opportunity to main- 


tain and develop their contacts 
with the free city. 


West Berlin, as the Soviet 
Government understands it, 
should be strictly neutral. To 


guarantee West Berlin the sta- 
tus as a free city, there cauld 
be a symbolic contingent of 
American, British, French and 
Soviet armed forces statiomed 
there. 


The Soviet Union would nei- 


ther object to having army con- 
tingents from the NATO coun 
tries under the United Nations 


exploration in scientific work 
under the conditions prevailing 
in the International Geophysical 
Year. 

One point about the Antarc- 
tica Treaty is unique. That is 
its inspection system against 
military activities. Any single 
signatory government can insti- 
tute an inspection on its own 
and enjoy the fullest right. 

It can open anything from a 


box to a building in its searches. 


and the inspectors are subject- 
ed to no jurisdiction other than 
that of their own country. 

In view of the fuss now be- 
ing made over tripartite con- 
trol machinery, such rights for 
a single state sound unbeliev- 
able, 

However, the Soviet Union 
makes no territorial claims in 
Antarctica since its own s80- 
vereignty cannot be involved, 
else it would hardly have agreed 
to the inspection regime there. 

The United States also makes 
no territorial claims there. How- 
ever, it was the United States 
which proposed the idea of ban- 
ning all military activity in the 
polar continent and it was 
American initiative which sup- 
— the driving force behind 
ts acceptance. 

Another provision of the 


give the Hitler salute. 

By 1938 Ambassador Hugh 
Wilson was recalled from Ber- 
lin and the German ambassador 
was recalled from Washington 
and from then until the out- 
break of war between the two 
countries the ambassadors did 
not return to their posts, 
which, says Troyanovsky, shows 
that relations between the two 
countries were strained. 

The Russian historians’ com- 
plaint says prominent political 
figures in the United States, 
Britaim and France had unduly 
praised the National Soctalists 
which (earlier) some of them 
did, but it does not record that 
Hitler came into power largely 
through street fightings in 
which his storm troopers were 
regularly joined by the Commu- 
nists who wanted to bring 
down the Social-Democratic Ger- 
man Goveanment, nor does it 
relate how the Ribbentrop 
Molotov nonaggression pact ac- 
tually gave Hitler the green. 
light to start World War II. 

The effect of the article is to 
leave the Soviet people under 
the impression that it was their 
own allies against Hitler who 
efigineered the Hitler war. And 
being written at this time, it 
can hardly be expected to im- 
prove relations with them as 
the Berlin crisis nears. 


Russia Dictates German Peace Terms 


is log in Europe, a remnant of 


auspices stationed there. 

The Soviet position on this 
problem was again explained 
in detail by the head of the 
Soviet Government Nikita Khru- 
shchev in his radio and televi- 
sion address on June 15. 

He said that it was no longer 
possible to delay the s‘gning of 
a peace treaty with Germany. 
A peaceful settlement in Europe 
must be achieved this year. 

The question today is not 
whether to conclude a peace 
treaty or not but whether a 
peace treaty is to be signed 
with the two existing German 
states, the German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Ger- 
men Republic or with only one 
German state, and also whether 
all countries that fought against 
Germany are to take part in the 
peaceful adjustment with Ger- 
many or only part of them. © 

If some countries refuse te 
negotiate a peace treaty, thid 
would not stop the Soviet Unior 
together with the other coun« 
tries wishing to do so from 
signing a peace treaty witht 
both German states, " 

If the Federal German Re. 
public turns down the proposal 
to sign a peace treaty the USSR 
will conclude it only with the 

nm Democratic Republic; 
which has already declared its 
desire to sign a peace treaty 
and has agreed to have the free 
city of West Berlin on its ter 
ritory. 

That's how matters stand with 
regard to the German peace 
treaty and the West Berlis 


Antarctica Treaty Hailed 


treaty is that the continent is 
not to be used for military nu- 
clear tests or for nuclear tests 
for peaceful purpese pending an 
international agreement. 

The Soviet Union first chided 
away from these provisions but 
the seven countries with terri- 
torial, claims insisted on them 
as a condition of their holding 
these claims in abeyance for 
the life of the treaty. . 

Nuclear explosions In Antare 
tica would mean fallout in such 
countries as Argentina 
Chile which get a good deal of 
their weather from the polar 
continent. ’ 


However, the use of nuclear 
energy for heat and power ix 
permitted. ’ 

Partners to the treaty here 
after must give advance notice 
of all planned expeditions, sta 
tions occupied and what mili 
tary personnel is introduced for 
peaceful purposes. . 


next 
ney ome by the treaty 


which cal for a with 


periods to formulate and con 

sider measures to further the 

aooey iples and objectives of the 
y- 
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U.S. Offers 


10% Increase 
On 3 Cottons 


The Government yesterday re- 
ceived a second reply from the 


‘U.S. Government concerning en- | 


larging Japan's voluntary cotton 
goods export quotas this year. 


The reply agreed to an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent for 
three cotton goods items—vel- 
veteen, gingham and 
Japan originally requested an in- 
crease on eight items. 
cotton goods, the U.S. proposed 
retention of the same quotas as 
applied last year. 


Authorities will study details 
of the U.S. official reply expect- 
ed today from Ambassador to 
Washington Koichiro Asakal. 


Observers expect Japan to 
eventually accept the new U.S. 
plan because any more delay 
in the cotton goods talks will 
make it more difficult even to 
fulfill the overall export frame- 
work. 


Red China Offers 
Iron Ore Here 


Communist Chima has recent- 
lv offered to sell the Japanese 
steel industry 190,000 tons of 
iron ore, it was learned yester- 
day. 

The offer was through Japa- 
nese traders by the China Na- 
tional Metals and Minerals Im- 
port-Import Corporation, the re- 
ported proposal was export of 
a mixture of iron ore mined 
in Hainan Island, South China, 
and the Chin Ling Chen mine 
in Shantung Province, North 
China. The Hainan Island iron 
ore resources had once been de- 
veloped by the Japanese. 

The ore is said to have iron 
contents of between 52 and 58 
per cent, somewhat less than 
the average content of ore now 
being purchased by Japanese 
steel makers from the United 
States. In the case of Yawata 
Iron and Steel Co., the average 
is Gl per cent. 

The nine largest steel firms 
will hold a conference Wednes- 
day to discuss the offer and are 
expected to accept it if agree- 
ment on price is possible. Deli- 
very is scheduled to be com- 
pleted before the end of this 
vear. 


Chen Yi Praises 
U.K. Tennis Balls 


GENEVA (AP)—Communist 
China's rulers admit at least 
one weak spot in their produc- 
tive capacity—tennis balls. 

Marshal Chen Yi, Foreign 
Minister and head of the Chi- 
nese delegation to the Geneva 
Laos conference, Sunday night 
personally acknowledged capi- 
talistic superiority in the field 
of tennis ball production. 

“British tennis balls are 
superior,” Chen Yi told British 
delegate Malcolm Macdonald on 
the lawn of the Chinese delega- 
tion mansion in nearby Versoix. 


Newsmen crowded around 
Chen Yi. 
“Yes,” he repeated, “British 


balls bounce better, Ours don’t 
last very long.” 
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The Messageries Maritimes 


is now one of the fastest and 
on the Far-East-EKurope route. 


ly rebuilt internally and externally. 
12-13 and at Yokohama July 14-15 bound for Europe via Hong- 
kong, Saigon, Singapore, Colombo and Bombay. 
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ship Cambodge has been entire- 
It will call at Kobe July 


The vessel 
most comfortable regular liners 


A Japan-U.S. intergovern- 
mental parley opened in Wash- 
ington May 29 on the problem 
of extending Japan Air Lines’ 
U.S. services to New York re- 
cessed in disagreement, for an 
indefinite period, the Trans- 
portation Ministry announced 
today. 

Japan has asked to have a list 
of Japan’s trans-Pacific airline 
services attached to the existing 
Japan-U.S. aviation agreement 
revised so that JAL planes now 
plying between Tokyo and Seat- 
tle, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles will be able to extend 
their flights to New York across 
the U.S. continent. The exten- 
sion is a key link in JAL’s plan 
to establish a global service. 

Japan unsuccessfully tried to 
emphasize the prevailing inter- 
national custom among nations 
to permit each nation’s airlines 
to enter t litical and eco- 
nomic centers of the others. 
This view was also presented 


Japan Receives 
GATT Invitation 


The Government yesterday 
received an official invitation 
from the secretariat of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade for Japan’s participation 
in a proposed international con- 
ference on textile trade in Gen- 
eva. The five-day conference, 
scheduled to open July 17, has 
much to do with Japan’s cur- 
rent problem of textile exports 
to the United States. 

Government authorities yes- 
terday conferred with three 
Japanese cotton spinning indus- 
try organizations on the invita- 
tion. 

It was agreed that as Govern- 
ment representatives, Nobuhiko 
Ushiba, chief of the Foreign 
Office Economic Bureau, and 
Keiichi Matsumura, chief of 
the Textile Bureau, the Inter- 
national Trade and Industry 
Ministry, will be sent. Repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese spin- 
ning industry have not yet been 
chosen. 


“You must import our tennis 
balls,” Macdonald told him. 

“Ah,” said Chen Yi, “then our 
producers would be against 
me.” 

The problem—like the Laos 
conference—remained unsolved 
when the two diplomats parted. 


Kennedy Expected 
At Uruguay Talks 


PUNTA DEL ESTE, Uruguay 
(AP)—Eduardo Victor Haedo, 
Uruguay’s chief executive, said 
Sunday he expected President 
Kennedy to attend the inter- 
American social and economic 
conference opening at this 
ocean resort Aug. 5. 

“We have no official word re- 
garding President Kennedy's 
trip,” Haedo told newsmen, 
“although we expect him to 
come. We hope he will come.” 


For 


FreighterLaunched 


Norway Firm 

NAGASAKI (Kyodo)—A 24,- 
500-DWT freighter, ordered by 
the A/F Mosvold Shipping Co. 
of Norway, was launched at the 
Nagasaki Dockyard of _ the 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Co. 

The freighter, Mosdale, is 176 
meters long, 22 meters wide and 
14 meters deep. It is equipped 
with engines developing 10,660 
horse-power and is capable of 
cruising at 17.2 knots. 

The ship is scheduled to be 
completed late in October. 


Sugar Production 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
U.S. Agriculture Department 
said Saturday world production 
of sugar set a new high of 60,- 
900,000 short tons in the 1960-61 


season. 


U.K. Trade Opinion Favors 
Joining Common Market 


LONDON (UPI) — Represen- 
tatives of British commerce 
and industry Sunday told 
Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan they thought Britain should 
join the European Common: 
Market. 

The move came from the As- 
sociation of British Chambers 
of Commerce after a poll was 
taken of members regarding 
the possibility of Britain's en- 
try into the Common Market. 

Of 54 replies, 48 were in 
favor of joining — although 
there were certain reservations. 
The chambers replying rep- 
resent 47,000 British firms. 


Textilist’s Views 

MANCHESTER  (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter) —W., T. Winterbottom, 
chairman of the Fine Spinners 
and Doublers, Ltd., said Satur- 
day he would welcome Britain's 
entry into the Common Market. 

This would give access to a 
much broader market and be of 
benefit because of the stimula- 
tion provided by rivalry stem- 
ming from ideas and culture, 
rather than from a low stand- 
ard of living he said. 

Winterbottom, in a statement 
to members, said that until 
there was some definite indica- 
tion of further cotton goods ex- 
ports, new business would be 
scarce in Britain and buyers un- 
willing to commit themselves. 

“The re-equipment program is 
similarly held back because no 
firm is willing to enter into 
heavy capital expenditure if 
there fis a possibility that the 
main market will be further im- 
perilied,” he said. 

“It is imperative that this 


| 


utmost dispatch before the in- 
dustry is forced into another 
severe recession.” 


“It would cause consterna- 
tion, not only in this country, 
but also on the Continent 
where there has been great ad- 
miration for our reorganization 
schemes, if these were to run 
off the rails at this stage 
through faulty timing or lack 
of constructive thinking about 
the regulation of trade within 
the Commonwealth. 


“While the uncertainty re- 
mains, margins will continue to 
be under pressure through the 
decline in order books, and 
there is a serious threat to pipe- 
line stocks which could cause 
severe losses on a wide front 
if a solution is not ‘quickly 
forthcoming.” 


Opposition in Cyprus 

NICOSIA (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Cyprus will probably oppose 
British participation in the 
European Common Market, dip- 
lomatic sources said here Sun- 
day. Edward Heath, British 
Lord Privy Seal with special 
responsibility for European af- 
fairs, is due here next Saturday 
to discuss the, subject. 

Diplomatic sources said the 
Cyprus Government had al- 
ready sounded trade opinion, 
and this appeared convinced 
that if Britain joined the Com- 
mon Market it would adversely 
affect the island’s agricultural 
exports to Britain. 

The Cyprus potato crop alone 


earns about £1 million sterling 
annually from Britain. 


problem be cleared up with the 


N.Y. Route Extension for 
JAL Stymied Indefinitely 


by Prime Minister Hayato Ike- 
da during his recent Washing- 
ton talks with U.S. President 
John F. Kennedy. 
Shizumaro Matsuo, president 
mission to enter New York 
means a great deal to JAL and 
will probably take a long time 
in coming. Permission to fiy 


JAL planes as far as Los 
Angeles took five vears, he 
added. 


U.S. Warns 


Hongkong 
On Exports 


HONGKONG (AP)—George 
W. Ball, U.S. undersecretary of 
state for economic affairs, warn- 
ed Monday that the United 
States and other countries may 
have to take counter measures 
if Hongkong producers do not 
agree to voluntary cuts in their 
textile exports. 

Ball told a news conference 
that the: United States is sym- 
pathetic to Hongkong’s problems 
and appreciates the substantial 
efforts of this British colony in 
refugee relief work. But he 
said the U.S. Government is 
under considerable pressure 
from Congress and from the U.S. 
textile industry which he said 
has been complaining of what 
they describe as unfair compe- 
tition from Hongkong’s cheap 
labor. 

Ball also cited growing unem- 
ployment in the U.S, textile in- 
dustry. 

He said the U.S. Government 
is also under pressure from 
Japan which has placed a ceil- 
ing on its textile exports to the 
United States. 

Ball has recommended a 30 
per cent roliback in the volume 
of Hongkong textile exports to 
the United States. The 
Hongkong industry so far has 
shown no inclination to accept 
the recommendation. 

Ball arrived Sunday to attend 
a meeting of economic counse- 
lors from US. embassies 
throughout the Far East. He 
is also scheduled to attend a 
meeting of the development. 


Mikoyan to Get 
Invite Here 


; Soviet Deputy Premier Anas- 


tas Mikoyan will be invited to 
attend a Soviet Trade Fair in 
Tokyo this summer, the Japan- 
Soviet Society announced yes- 
terday. 

The decision was made after 


the society, conferred with 
Shichiro Matsumoto, Socialist 
member of the Diet, the same 
day.° _- 

The Soviet trade fair will 
open in Tokyo Aug. 15. 


Portugal Consumes 
30% More Cotton 


WASHINGTON  (UPI)—The 
U.S. Agriculture Department 
reported Sunday that Portugal’s 
consumption of cotton during 
the first half of this season ex- 
ceeded the relatively high rate 
| of 1959-60. ‘ 
Preliminary statistics for the 
| first five months of 1960-61 show 
| consumption of 120,000 bales— 
up 30 per cent from the 92,000 
used in the corresponding 


eign Crops and Markets Re- 
port. 

The report also. stated that 
imports in the full 1960-61 sea- 
son are expected to be about 
25 to 30 per cent above the 
231,000 bales for last season. 


stocks. 


U.S. Business 


DRAG ON RECOVERY 


of JAL, said in Tokyo that per- 


Tanzan Ishibashi, president of 


period of 1959-60, the depart- 
ment said in its Weekly For- 


Imports are .expected to ap- 
proximate consumption thus in- 
dicating little change in cotton 


| 


Unemployment rate persists 
at highest level since ‘58. 


Unemployment Rate 


* §RASONALLY 
Bete: US. Leber Dept. 8.1 5. 
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Maritime Strike in U.S. | 
Unlikely to Get Results 


By JOSEPH Z. REDAY 


This is New York, and the 
waterfront looks dlsturbingly 
familiar. There is a shipping 
strike on, and nothing moves. 


As this is written the National | 
| Government in Washington is 


trying to arrange a strike mora- 
torium, and it seems likely that 
before too long the ships may 
be sailing again. As of now, 
however, about 900 ships and 
maybe 75,000 men are idled as 
soon as they hit an American 
port, and even if some kind of 
government arrangement is ar- 
rived at permitting the cargo 
to move again none of the basic 
issues has been solved. They 
will pop up again and again, 
and the loser in the end will 


only be the American export 
trade, There can be no winner. 
The labor problem tor the 


American shipping lines, and 
for the export industry which 
depends on their ships, is the 
fact that the American seamen 
get paid from three to 10 times 
as much as foreign seamen do, 
and get all kinds of expensive 
fringe benefits to boot. Since 
they eail about the same kind 
of ships and work generally 
more restricted hours if any- 
thing, they are no more produc- 
tive than the Norwegian or 
Japanese or British or Greeks 
who sail the ships with -which 
the Americans must compete. 
The results are predictable. 

The shipping industry is 
neither particularly efficient or 
competitive nor does it have 
any visibly burning desire to 
be more so. Its methods are 
pretty obsolete by other indus- 
trial standards, and it prefers 
the shipping conference cartels 
and pooled revenues system to 
the sort of rough competition 
which might sink most of it 
but conceivably might leave 
some remainder a modern com- 
petitive business. Nevertheless 
even the shipping lines must 
compete after a fashion, and 
much of the American shipping 
business has found that it can- 
not do so while paying the 
kind of wages the unions have 
got for American seamen. 


Registrations Abroad 


In consequence a good part 
of all American owned ocean- 
going ships have registered 
themselves in certain foreign 
countries and fiy the flags of 
those countries. They come 
under the laws of those coun- 
tries, hire crews of whatever 
nationalities and are pretty 
much free of labor unions. 
They pay their seamen on 
about going international wage 
scales which are way below the 
American levels. As such, they 
are internationally competitive 
businesses which the -American 
flag operators by and large are 
not. 


The current basic strike issue 
is the desire of the American 
maritime unions to recapture 
these so-called “runaway” ships, 
to unionize them and to bring 
them under the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. Government agencies 
controlling labor relations; in 
short to bring their labor costs 
up to the level of those on U.S. 
flag vessels. 


This is a wholly remarkable 
enterprise. It sort of escapes 
full public attention because 
the foreign countries concern- 
ed are such small ones as 
Panama and Liberia. The plain 
implication, however, is that if 
an American maritime union 
can organize a crew of Greek 
seamen on a Panamanian flag 
ship merely because it is 
owned by an American firm, 
they could do the same on a 
British flag ship or a Japanese 
one or in a factory in Germany 
for that matter. They could 
not, of course, do anything of 
the sort in practice because 
the British, Japanese et al 
would react violently to the 
whole thing, and an immediate 


international incident of large 


proportions would be generated. 
Losing Battle 


As a matter of fact, - the 
unions are fighting a losing 
battle anyway. Even if they 
could win on the present issue, 
the operators can simply put 
their ships under one form or 
another of foreign ownership 
as well as foreign registry. 
There are hundreds of ways to 
obscure the ownership of an 
international operation parti- 
cularly when the assets involv- 
ed are things that move like 
ships. The operators can also 
get out of the business com- 
pletely, as most of them pro 
bably would if the alternative 
were to come under U.S. labor 
relations jurisdiction and U.S, 
wage scales, 


It seems to me that American 
maritime unions must accept 
the fact that in prodding Amer- 
ican wages up to a level many 
times higher than the world 
level, and in the process not 
doing much of anything about 
productivity, they have driven 
the American seaman out of all 
of the flexible part of his 
market. Like anything else 
that is economic, if a product 
or service cannot compete with 
a competitive offering it must 
be satisfied with that part of its 
market which it can monopolize 
by other means, 


There is a portion of the mari- 
market which cannot 
move and get away. The coastal 
trade of the United States, for 
example, and the ICA financed 
cargoes which move overseas 


| must by law be carried in U.S. 


flag vessels no matter how high 
the freight rate. Also, some 
subsidized American flag ship- 


—— 


| 


ping lines will always stay In 
the world shipping business. 


Next 14-Year! 


U.S. Business 


OutlookGood 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—The 


his much American maritime |economy will be strong in the 


labor can hold, 
else that has the mobility 
get away will get away and | 
there is nothing much that the | 
unions can do to prevent it. 


Export Trade Hit 


The bystander which suffers 
from all of this is the American 
export trade which already is 
having a hard enough time com- 

ting. Wages in the American 
manufacturing industry’ are | 
also a good deal higher than 
those in foreign countries and 
fringe benefits more elaborate 
and expensive and more ham- 
pering to production. To date 
the American manufacturer has 
enough edge in efficiency and 
productivity to be able to com- 
pete on an f.o.b. basis, but it is 
touch and go to compete when 
the American cargo must be 
delivered in a ship that costs 
twice as much to run. 


Already the freight rates in 
the conferences or cartels con- 
trolling shipping out of Amer- 
ican ports are usually about 
50 per cent to 100 per cent | 
higher than those out of Eu- 
ropean ports. 


Even though ships of several 
nationalities participate in both, 
the rates out of American ports | 
are geared to American ship- 
ping costs. The original build- 
ing costs are subsidized by the 
Government and come out 
about competitive to the oper- 
ator. Repairs are more costly, 


but anything second 


of an 8 per cent leap in 1962— 
'meaning a business boom. 


ed auto 
(ward drift in Interest rates, a 


the usual summer lull, continu- 


but many can be done in for- 
eign yards. Fuel costs are the 
same to the American opera- 
tor as to any other. The high 
and hopelessly uncompetitive 
costs of running an American 
flag ship are solely the result 
of high cost manning. 


Everything the unions do adds | 


ican industry closer to the! 
point at which it will no longer 
be able to compete in world 
markets. We are already pay- 
ing a fantastic subsidy for the 
export of such farm products 
as wheat and cotton which ac- 
count for a good part of our 
present export volume. We can 
reach the point where we have 
to subsidize everything that is 
exported from the United 
States. The cost of carrying it 
is rushing us toward that point. 


Tapline to Double 
Syrian Payment 


DAMASCUS (AP)—The 
American-owned Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline (Tapline) Co. has 
agreed in principle with the 
UAR Syrian Region to double 
the annual amount it pays for 
the passage of its pipeline 
across Syrian territory, the 
semiofficial Middle East Agen- 
cy reported Sunday. 


This agreement, the agency 
said, would put an average of 
at least two and a half million 
dollars per annum into the 


UAR Syrian treasury. Tapline | 


used to pay one and a quarter 
million dollars to the region un- 
der an agreement signed in 
1949, 


The new agreement, which 


will be made final, according to 


the agency, in a meeting short- 
ly between Tapline representa- 
tives and UAR Syrian officials 
here claimed five years of nego- 
tiations over this country’s de- 
mand for higher Tapline reve- 
nues. 


It is patterned on an agree- 
ment signed in 1956 between 
Syria and the internationally 
owned Iraq Petroleum Co. 
(IPC) boosting IPC payments 
to Syria from six million to 64 
million Syrian liras (nearly 
$20 million) in return for the 
passage of three 550-mile IPC 
pipelines over Syrian __ soil. 
Tapline’s 30-inch pipeline, how- 
ever, runs only 79 miles over 
Syrian territory, carrying Saudi 
Arabian oil from Dharan to 
the Lebanese and  Mediter- 
ranean terminal of Zahrani 
near Sidon, 


Notes for Investors 

A bullish tone characterized the 
opening of this week's stock mar- 
ket. At the same time, the biue 
chips which temporarily collapsed 
toward last weekend registered a 
rally. 


In the wake of a sharp advance 
in the stocks of Hitachi Ltd. last 
week, which is attributable to 
their mass purchases by the Yama- 
ichi Securities Co., active buying 
by the Nomura Securities Co. of 
Toshiba or by the Nikko and Dai- 
wa Securities of Mitsubishi Nippon 
Heavy Industries sharply boosted 
their stock prices yesterday. 


Security concerns also showed 
quite an interest yesterday in al- 
most all the shipbuilding shares 
whose popularity had for some time 
been on the decline. 


Meanwhile, stock experts have 
now become unanimously apprehen- 
sive that the stock market might 
decline slightly in the near future, 
in view of mounting speculations 
here on an increase in official bank 
rate following the recent return of 
Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda from 
the Washington talks. 

President Hisashi Ishii of the 
Tachibana Securities Co. predicted | 
that the market would continue to | 
register a snail-pace advance for | 
the rest of the year with occasion: | 
al lapses but warns against easy | 
optimism that it would eventually | 
stage a marked gain as was wit- | 
nessed last year, on the grounds | 
the nation’s balance-of-payments | 
position had not yet been correct- | 


ed. ; 

Meanwhile, the growing tension | 
in Kuwait has so far failed to as- 
sume a dominant role in the local 
stock market. 


EVERETT AIR CARGO SERVICE 
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half of 1961 but high 


to |unemployment will persist, ex- | 
|perts predicted Monday at the) 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce's | 
business outlook conference, 

With an eye on the Berlin 
crisis, Chamber President Rich- 
ard Wagner warned “the inter- 
national political situation is 
not clearing up and could gen- 
erate some hesitancy.” 

However, in summing up the 
panelists’ views, Wagner said 
the economy was about to climb 
to “new high ground, with ex- 
pansion broadly shared by all 
major sectors.” 


The experts supported the 
Kennedy Administration fore- 
cast that the gross national 


product—the nation’s total busi. 
ness activity— would climb to 
a record annua! rate of $530,000 
million by December. 

Several panelists cited, and 
none disputed, Treasury Secre- 
tary Douglas Dillon's prediction 


The pamtielists confined their 
forecasts to the last six months 
of 1961. They foresaw increas- 
production, some UP 


strong steel output in October, 
November and December after 


ed but not sensation:! strength 
in construction and a rise in 
capital investment late in the 
year. , 

Wagner said.the 1960-61 re- 
cession was mild and largely 
confined to inventory reduction. 
He said it “would have been 
largely unnoticed” except for 
the rise in unemployment “and 
the drastic decline in profits.” 

Although business is likely to 
continue to expand “well into 
next year or longer,” Wagner 
said, “unemployment remains a 
stubborn problem.” 

He said it was compounded 
by the increase in the minimum 
wage, higher payroll taxes for 
social security and “upward ad- 
justments of wage-fringe costs.” 


Red China Boosts 
Output of Pearls 


By nited Press Internationa! 
The New China News Agency 
said yesterday Communist 


China was producing some of | 


the finest grade pearls in the 
world. 

It said these pearls are being 
nurtured in Hoppo County, 


China’s “famous pear) produc- 
ing arpa” along the South 
China Sea coast, where two big 


pearl’ oyster beds have been 
set up for cultivation of pearls. 
It said the pearls harvested 


here were 
roundness and luster” and that 
90 per cent of China’s cultured 
pearls were produced here. 

It added that production of 
cultured pearls was also under 
way in several coastal coun- 
ties in Kwangtung Province, 
where technicians had gone 
from the two breeding grounds 
in Hoppo County to direct the 
cultivation of pearls. 

The New China News Agency 
said the cultivation of cultured 
pearls began after the Com-| 
munists took over mainiand | 
China, although Chinese divers 
had been gathering natural 
pearls in the Hoppo area as 
early as the Han dynasty (2006 
B.C. to 220 A.D.) 

The report said the natural | 
pearl gathering came to a dead 
stop during World War II be- 
cause the Japanese occupation- 
alists burned the pearl fishing 
boats. 

The New China News Agency 
did not disclose what quanti- 
ties of cultivated pearls were 
being produced, 


AEC Royalty Licenses 


WASHINGTON ‘UPI) — The 


“famous for “that | 


U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (AEC) announced Sunday 
it will grant licenses for royal- 
ties on 118 AEC-owned Belgian 
patents. The action was taken 
under an AEC policy announc- 
e. in January of this year 
which permits licensing of for- 
eign patents under certain cir- 
cumstances. The specific terms 
and conditions of each of the 


118 licenses will be subject’ to 
negotiation. a 


a 


The Big-10 cotton spinners 
have decided on a cullective 
transport of raw cotton in a 
chartered vessel from Mexico. 
The step is aimed at minimiz-| 


ing freight charges in an effort | sity, 


to cut production cost sub-| 
stantially in counter to inten;| 
sifving price competit'on in cot- 
ton products. 

They started the first round | 
of talks last week with domestic 
importers with a plan to effect 
the new system from November. 
Under the new program, the 
spinners jointiy charter a 
tramper of the 12,000-ton class 
to import raw cotton in one 
consignment. Import contracts 
will then be made directly 
with Mexican suppliere when 
the domestic traders will only 
have a task of gathering the 
shipments in Mexico. 


Through this program, the 
freight charges for the imports 
from Mexico will be reduced, 
it is estimated, by 04 to 05 
cent per pound. The Big 10 
whose combined production ac- 
counts for nearly 60 per cent 
of the national total highly 
evaluate this freight reduction 
since the cost of raw cotton 
is reponsibie for some 70 per 


cent of the total production 
cost. 
During the 1959-60 period, 


Japan bought a total of 3,300.- 
000 bales (one bale contains 
500 lbs.) of cotton from various 
countries. Of the amount, 650,- 
000 bales were imported from 
Mexico and there are indications 
that the imports from that coun- 
try will increase this year. 


Trade Topics ) 


By TAKEHIKO ODA = | 


Oil Refinery 
The Maruzen Oil Co. an- 
nounced Saturday that it 


was planning to inaugurate an 
oil refinery in South Korea in 
a joint investment with the 
Union Oil Co. of the U.S. 


The two oil manufacturers 
were prepared to ask the ROK 
Government for approval as 
soon as the political situation 
in that country stabilizes, Ka- 
oru Wada, president of the Ja- 
panese company said. 


According to the blueprints 
prepared here, the oil refinery 
under contemplation will be 
constructed at Mokpo at a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 to be paid up 
on a 50-50 basis by the two oil 
concerns. The plant would be 
enlarged in the future to in- 
clude a city gas division, Wada 
said. 


Midget Yaeht 


One-man yachts will be 
marketed soon by a chemical 
firm in Osaka. The Nippon 
Polyester Co. said it succeeded 
in the manufacture of a midget 
yacht made of foaming polysty- 
rene and coated with polyester 
paint. Having an over-all length 
of two meters and a width of 80 
centimeters, the boat carries 
only one passenger. It weighs 
25 kilograms. The price will be 
around ¥30,000 for one such 
little pleasure boat. 


Iron Mines in Peru 


A leading Japanese trader is 
studying a plan to develop iron 
ore mines in Peru in a joint 


‘program with mining enter- 


prises in the South American 
country. 


The C. Itoh Co. said last week 
that the joint mining concern 
may be organized in Peru with- 
in this year. A director of the 
trading company returning here 
after a 40-day investigation tour 
in South America said the pur- 
ity of the Peruvian iron ore is 
as high as 63 per cent. The 
amount of the deposits, how- 
ever, remains to be probed in 
future. C. Itoh will send a 
series of investigation teams 
this year to study the feasi- 
bility of the plan further. 

The plan envisaged by the 
Japanese company is that C. Itoh 
will finance the construction of 
a mining plant and harbor fac- 
ilities but will demand sole pur- 
chase rights of the iron ore 
produced. 


Aeromobile 

An aeromobile dubbed a 
“tomorrow's vehicle” has been 
manufactured at the Osaka 


Aluminum Mfg. Co. for the first 
time in this country. The new 
transport reminiscent of a fiy- 


ing saucer hovered some 20 
centimeters off the ground in a 
recent trial running. Designed 
by professors of technology at 
tre Osaka Prefectural Univer- 
the cylindrical body meas- 
ures 5.5 meters across and has 


a height of 1.8 meters. It is 
powered with a 145-hp. air- 
plane eigine. The manufac- 


turer claimed the machin. can 
travel continously for about one 
hour with a capacity load of 
seven passengers including the 
pilot. It develops a speed of 
20 kilometers per hour both over 
land and water. The first fiy- 
ing vehicle will be operated at 
the Dreamland in Nara which 
opened Saturday. 


$3,780,000 
Allotted to 
Aid 3 States 


WASHINGTON (AP) —Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s “Alliances for 
Progress” program of economic 
assistarice to Latin America will 
get under way soon with allo- 
cation of $3,780,000 for pro- 
jects in Panama, Guatemala and 
Argentina. 


The program is designed to 
improve “the living conditions 
of millions of Latin Americans,” 
the State Department said. UI-, 
timately, $500 million ig to be 
spent. ; 

In Panama the new projects 
will increase educational oppor- 
tunity by assisting the construc- 
tion and equipping of approxi- 


mately 200 schoolrooms and 
rural schools. 
Funds assigned to Panama 


will be used also to expand es- 
tablished training activities for 
the development of skilled per- 
sonnel in the operation and 
maintenance of heavy industri- 
al equipment. 

In Guatemala the new U.S. 


assistance projects “will em- 
phasize assistance in agricul- 
tural diversification, industrial 


development, literacy, and im- 
proved public administration.” 
Funds assigned to Argentina 
will help finance a project de- 
signed to improve the teaching 
of economics at the University 
of Cuyo in western Argentina. 
The announcement did not 
give a breakdown of the $3,780.- 
000 total among the three coun- 
tries. It said funds to each of 
the three would be allocated 
when specific agreements are 
signed with each of them. 


CatchGoalAttained 
By Crabbing Fleet 


HAKODATE (Kyodo) — A 
Japanese crab fishing fleet oper- 
ating in Bristol Bay, Alaska, at- 
tained its goal of 80,000 cases 
of king crab Saturday, one day 
earlier than last year, it was. 
reported to a Nippon Suisan 
office here yesterday, 

The crab factory ship Tokel 
Maru has been sent to Alaska 
jointly by  big-three fishery 
firms, Nippon Suisan, Nichiro 
Fisheries and Taiyo Fishery. 

The report said that three 
catcher boats which had already 
left Alaska will arrive here July 
15 or 16. 

The 5,386-ton factory-ship 
was scheduled to leave for home 
yesterday, according to the -re- 
port. 


Currency Report 


The Bank of Japan's note is- 
sue decreased by ¥30,400 mil- 
lion to ¥1,131,500 million Satur- 
day while loans outstanding in- 
creased by ¥.1,200 million to 
¥799,100 million. The bank's 
national bond holdings decreas- 
ed by ¥16,500 niillion to ¥110,- 
400 million. 


Bank Clearings 
(July 3) 
Bills Cleared .. 351,848 
Value ......... %170,789,000,000 
Balance ....... ¥ 40,699,000,000 


Hongkong Quotations 


HONGKONG (UPI) — Monday's - 
closing quotations for kong 
dollars: 581 per U.S. dollar for 


cash; 58275 per T.T.; 1608 per 
pound sterling; 261.25 per tael of 
gold; 148.75 per ¥10,000. 


Please mail me full information: 


NAME se eee ee eee eee een ee 
ADDRESS 


TEL. Ceseeeeoosoesoeseoecees 


3/T 1/4 


‘\ 


YOUR 


MONEY! 
IS IT 


GROWING? 


‘It will GROW by investing in Japanese Stocks, 
Bonds & Investment Trusts thru us... 


Thousands of foreigners 


here and abroad are 


eeee eee eee eeeeee 
- 


wnvesting Dollars and Yen wm Japanese Stocks! 


For details, phone or write 
Since 1897 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Tel: 671-1231/3992 (Foreign Dept.) 
Osaka Office: Imabashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka Tel: 202-2112 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 


HONOLULU BRANCH: 1123 Bethel Street, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Ikeda Gives an Account 
Prime Minister Ikeda’s visit to the United States may 
‘be regarded as a distinct social and diplomatic success and 
there are well grounded hopes that the promised closer 
economic cooperation between Japan and America will 


bear fruit. 


Back in Tokyo last Friday evening, Mr. Ikeda the fol- 
lowing day gave a press conference a verbal synopsis of 
the main issues which were discussed by him with Presi- 
dent Kennedy and other U.S. leaders. 

It is clear from the Prime Minister's statements that the 
American President was desirous of finding out what Ja- 
pan’s course would be regarding relations with Communist 


China. - 


Mr. Ikeda apparently was cautious on this topic and did 
not commit himself or his Government in any positive way. 
Asked at the press conference if he had expressed his 
views on the China issue to President Kennedy, Mr. Ikeda 
said he had only listened to the views of the American side 


and revealed “his general opinion on the matter.” 


Mr. 


Ikeda also remarked that there was a feeling of “emo- 
tional antagonism” toward Communist China in the United 
States, but the Japanese felt “differently.” 

Seeing the great efforts the United States has put forth 
in the past to help the mainland of China tread the path 
of democracy and economic progress, it is not perhaps 
surprising that many Americans should feel a certain 
amount of “emotional antagonism” toward the Red regime 
whose actions have nullifed those efforts and, in addition, 
shown no regard for American property rights. 

So far as Japan is concerned, there is certainly not much 
of that kind of feeling; the circumstances have been dif- 
ferent although we rather doubt whether there is any 
widespread regret over Japan's military action in China 


such as Mr. Ikeda referred to. 


The military campaigns in 


China, regrettable from the present-day point. of view, 
were largely brought about by a set of extraordinary 
circumstances in which other nations besides Japan were 


involved. 


In any case, the unhappy events that followed 


the fall of the Ching dynasty, need not be revived in our 


memories. 


While not forgetting the centuries-old close connection 
between China and Japan, it is clear that relations between 
the two countries must be placed today upon an entirely 


new basis. 


This it has been the consistently expressed 
desire of the Japanese Government and people to do. 


In 


fact, we may say that Japan desires the. best possible rela- 
tions with Communist China so long as her own political 
and social stability is not endangered by the strange doc- 
trines that the Peiping Government has adopted. 


Mr. Ikeda told the press conference that the China 
issue was an extremely difficult problem and that it should 


be studied mutually. 


He stressed that it would have to be 


settled with regard to Taiwan and in the light of interna- 


tional conditions. 


This is good advice and we must be 


content to wait to see what the international conditions 
are when it comes to taking definite decisions on such 
questions as the diplomatic recognition of Red China and 
its admission to the United Nations. 


Red China’s official New 


China News Agency Sunday 


charged that Mr. Ikeda had not changed his stand of “re- 


maining hostile to China.” 


That is not a fair deduction. 


The Japanese Government is not “hostile” to Red China 
but Red China displays a considerable degree of “hostility” 
to the Free World whenever it finds an opportunity—even 
on such comparatively remote subjects as African and 


Latin American politics. 


We note that Mr. Ikeda rates the China problem as of 
an importance second only to the issues connected with 


divided Germany and the status of Berlin. 


With this it 


is easy to agree and we fear that when the autumn session 
of the U.N. General Assembly comes round, and the ques- 
tion of Red China’s admission to the United Nations is 
again brought up, international tensions are likely to be 


increased. 


In the meantime, the problem should be studied 


here from every angle and in close cooperation with the 
American Government which undoubtedly desires to pur- 
sue the course that will be best for the world at large. 
Now that reports indicate that the recent minor reces- 
sion in the United States is passing into a period of vigor- 
ous recovery, hopes for an increase in Japan’s é¢xport 


trade with the United States are rising here. 


Mr. Ikeda 


found that in Washington it was fully realized how ex- 
ceedingly important to Japan this trade has become, and 
there was evidently a disposition to help Japan as much as 
possible wherever this might be consistent with America’s 


own reasonable interests. 


Unfortunately, it is reported that a considerable amount 
of unemployment is likely to afflict the United States for 
some time to come, and, if this proves to be the case, we 
are sure to have from time to time criticism of the extent 


of foreign imports. 


The American Government is disposed, among other 
methods, to help the situation through an endeavor to 
assist this country to enlarge its markets in other parts 
of the world where they are at present undeveloped. This 


may prove a fruitful move. 


A plan to set up a private Japan-U.S. committee on trade 
and economic affairs, separate from the one on govern- 
mental level agreed upon in the Ikeda-Kennedy talks, is 
being readied by financial leaders in Japan-and executives 
of the U.S. National Planning Association and should be a 
valuable adjunct to the profitable study of a situation which 
bristles with difficulties but must never be regarded as 


insoluble. 


There is the added hope that the international 


textile conference to be held in Geneva later this month 
will find a way of easing a vexatious issue. 


Foreign Aid and India 


Responsibility Big to 


NEW DELHI—A marked 
trend toward self-appraisal and 
introspection has characterized 
the gratification and gratitude 
of the Indian people to the 
massive and unparalleled aid 
promised by the World Bank 
and the consortium of leading 
countries, the United States, 
West Germany, Canada, Japan, 
United Kingdom and France. 
All the \eading newspapers have 
urged that India must fully 
justify the faith expressed in 
her ability and efficiency to 
utilize to the utmost extent the 
unequalled financial assistance 
placed at her disposal by the 
Aid India Club in a spirit of 
magnanimity and generosity to 
ensure that the Third Year 
Pian is set on an even Keel in 
respect of the foreign exchange 
components required for its ful- 
fillment. 

India has been virtually 
guaranteed almost the entire 
quantum of aid needed to carry 
through the Third Plan. This 
is the first time in history that 
anything approaching a deliber- 
ate over-all commitment of this 
nature has been made. A com- 
mentator recognizes that it is 
an important milestone in in- 
ternational relations and an un- 
precedented gesture of goodwill 
but emphasizes that friendly as- 
surance of the necessary exter- 
nal resources makes our own 
responsibility greater. 


Must Make Good 


It is now for us to make 
good. Failure in any part will 
only reflect the inadequacy of 
our own efforts to mobilize 
domestic resources, implement 
the various programs of devel- 
opment and export. The proc- 
ess of planning is a continuing 
one, but the emphasis must 
now shift to implementation. 

It is appropriate that Nehru 
should have called for a “rag- 
ing flaming enthusiasm” for 
the plan while addressing a 
recent meeting of the National 
Development Council which 
consists of the chief ministers 
of all the 14 states of India. 
Echoing the spirit of the time, 
the Prime Minister urged for a 
rightful play of “passion tinged 
with anger at delays, malinger- 
ing and shortfalls” and for an 
attitude of “ferocious urgency.” 

Unfortunately, the passion 
for ferocious urgency shown 
by Nehru is not equally 
matched by the State chief 
ministers or finance ministers. 
They indulged in wrangles over 
the physical and financial tar- 
get fixed for the third plan, a 
difference of 500 crores of 
rupees between 7,500 crores and 
8,000 crores. Little did they 
realize that in actual life, there 
is no upper limit for the target, 
the limitation, in effect, was 
imposed by our own endeavor, 
ability and willingness to make 
sacrifices. 


Onerous Duty 


Another commentator has 
said, “On India now rests an 
onerous duty—a duty made 
doubly difficult by the generous 
way in which Western coun- 
tries and Japan have come to 
her rescue at a critical time. 
India must ensure that every 
single dollar is put to the best 
possible use. With a few ex- 
ceptions, little of the aid is tied 
to specific projects and thus it 
will be India’s responsibility to 
see that the funds are utilized 
in a manner that will speed 
our_economic development. Just 
as the Marshall Plan helped to 
build a new Europe from the 
ravages of war, it is to be 
hoped that the aid now extend- 
ed to us will help to build a 
new prosperous India.” 

A growing realization is com- 
ing about that if a raging flam- 
ing enthusiasm is to be created 
with regard to the plan, this 
cannot be done through the of- 
ficial machinery of administra- 
tion alone. In an unpublished 
letter addressed by Nehru to 
the chief ministers of states, he 
has urged that the third plan 
should be discussed at all 
levels, in schools and colleges, 
in village councils called Pan- 
chayats, in the fields and the 
factories, in fact in every home 
to create the flaming enthusi- 
asm. 

As it happens, the first two 
capes were debated mostly in 
’arliament and in parliamen- 
tary committees, and nothing 
had been done to enthuse the 
people about planning. Perhaps 
the idea was to achieve some 
results and then io influence 
the people through hard facts 
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Make Good Faith 
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By P. D. SHARMA 


of things done. With the mas- 
sive aid coming from friendly 
countries and the formulation 
of the third plan which is big- 
ger than the first two plans 
combined, the need for popular 
enthusiasm has become more 
urgent and imperative. 


Biggest Plank 

The ruling party, the Indian 
National Congress, plans to 
make the third plan as one of 
its biggest plank in the coming 
general election. This is as it 
ought to be, but the good thing 
will be to make the other polit- 
ical parties enthusiastic to real- 
ize the undoubted importance 
of the plan for the good of the 
people as a whole and for the 
cevelopment of the country 
without party and regional con- 
siderations. 

Except for debate in Parlia- 
ment when speakers from vari- 
ous parties and groups air their 
views or for discussions in the 
parliamentary committees, there 
is nothing that is done by the 
political parties to carry the 
message of the plan to the peo- 
ple in the countryside. In fact, 
so far the Congress organiza- 
tion has not been °* utilized 
to stir up a wave of enthusiasm 
for the projects that are intend- 
ed for their ultimate benefit. If 
Nehru is able to do it, the 
story may be different in re- 
gard to the third plan. 

> . . 


The small state of Orissa 
which has claims to maritime 
position because of the lapping 
of the Bay of Bengal waters 
on its coasts has given the 
greatest encouragement to the 
ruling party. Never since inde- 
pendence the state had been 
able to have a homogeneous 
Cabinet, as the majority party, 
the Congress was always short 
of handful of votes to have an 
absolute majoritv. The mid- 
term election held early this 
month has put the Congress in 
the saddle for a spell of five 
years. 


The success achiewed at the 
polls was beyond the expecta- 
tions of Congress leaders, even 
though Nehru and other minis- 
ters at the center had been 
campaigning there. The serious 
rival, the Gantantra Parishad 
with which Congress Govern- 
ment was in coalition has 
secured lesser number of seats 
in the Legislative Assembiv 
and the Congress majority of 12 
is not likely to be lost. 


Favors Congress Party 

The Parishad was a party of 
former ruling chiefs and big 
landholders and the election re- 
sults have shown that its al- 
liance with the Congress Gov- 
ernment was not favored by 
the electorate. The Commu- 
nists have fared rather badly, 
having lost all the seats they 
had got during the last general 
election in 1957. They have, 
however,. got a few seats in 
new areas but their numbers 
ir the poll have been consider- 
ably reduced. The success ot 
the Communists has been at- 
tained through very narrow 
margins 

If Orissa is any indication of 
the general election in other 
states being held in March 
next, the ruling party is likely 
to retain power everywhere. It 


‘Senator Soaper 


By BILL VAUGHAN 

NANA 

From West Virginia comes 
word of an alcoholic parakeet. 
It’s a wonder that more of 
these little friends, doomed to 
go through life saying “My 
name is pretty tweetie,” haven't 
been driven to strong drink. 


Everything gets devalued. 
The 600-mile-an-hour airliner is 
commonplace, and now  Dbase- 
ball has introduced the routine 
home run. 


When television goes comple 
tely cultural, we suppose the 
youngsters will claim they were 
led into delinquency by a panel 
discussion of Michelangelo or a 
Bach fugue. 


All is green today, but along 
in August things begin to wilt 
and fade—the lawn, for exam- 
ple, and the annual threat. to 
Babe Ruth’s home-run record. 


Research indicates that the 
brain remains alert while we 
are asleep. Which may explain 
why it so often dozes while we 
are awake. 


fe 
| Press Comments Summarized 


Kosaka’s Trip 

Foreign Minister Zentaro 
Kosaka is scheduled to leave 
Tuesday on a two-week trip to 
Britain, West Germany, France 
and Italy. His visit to these 
countries is meaningful not only 
because they are advanced in- 
dustrial nations that still dis- 
criminate against Japan in 
trade, but also because they are 
leading members of European 
trade and economic organiza- 
tions. West Germany is one of 
the most liberal countries in 
trade with Japan, but other 
countries including France and 
Britain are applying restric- 
tions and imposing protective 
taxes on Japanese goods. As 
plans are being undertaken to 
unify European nations in trade 
and economy, the discrimination 
against Japan may possibly be 
strengthened. On the other 


hand, Japan has liberalized only - 


about 60 per cent of its import, 
and the European nations are 
asking Japan to step up its trade 
liberalization. Accordingly, this 
country is planning to respond 
to these requests and liberalize 


its import. While visiting these 
countries, Kosaka should de- 
mand their abolishment of dis- 
criminatory treatment against 
Japan as the first step to solv- 
ing trade problems and carry 
out trade liberalization  pro- 
grams.—Asahi Shimbun 


* Ikeda’s Tasks 

Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda 
is faced with an important task 
of working out concrete plans 
on the basis of the fruits of his 
recent conference with U.S. 
leaders. One of the most vital 
jobs is to reshuffle party posts, 
and consequently his Cahinet. 
We hope that he will pick the 
right men for the right posts 
without any fear or favor of 
factional interests. He can never 
build up a powerful administra- 
tion as long as his party is split 
into dissenting groups. We are 
pleased that Ikeda, in a recent 
press conference, said he would 
continue his policy of forebear- 
ance and generosity toward the 
opposition, despite strong recom- 
mendations of a firmer stand. 
—Chubu Nippon Shimbun (Na- 
goya) 


Kuwait Crisis 

A new crisis has developed in 
the Middle East following Iraq's 
declaration of intention to an- 
nex Kuwait, and Britain sent 
its forces into its former pro- 
tectorate at its request.. How- 
ever, it is unlikely that an arm- 
ed clash will occur between 
Britain and Iraq as both sides 
have said they will not resort 
to force for solution of the dis- 
pute. Iraq’s claim that Kuwait 
belongs to it is unreasonable. 
Kuwait existed as a nation be- 
fore Iraq came into existence 
as a nation. + Unification or an- 
nexation of nations should be 
made on the principle of racial 
self-determination. Iraqi lead- 
ers are urged to reconsider their 
attitude.—Mainichi Shimbun 


Britain has sent its troops 
into Kuwait to defend the Mid- 
die East country from possible 
aggression by Iraq which has 
declared its intention to annex- 
Kuwait. The British action was 
taken at the request of Kuwait, 
now independent from Britain. 
Meanwhile, accepting appeals 
by the two disputing parties, 
the United Nations Security 


— 


Council met July 2 to discuss 


the dispute. With British forces 
already in Kuwait, it is possi- 
ble that an armed clash will 
occur at any moment between 
the British forces and Iraqi 
troops. Both the. British and 
Iraqis are urged to be careful 
about their actions while the 
United Nations is trying its best 
to find a peaceful solution of the 
dispute.—Yomiuri Shimbun 


A new crisis has been caused 
in the Middle East as a result 
of Iraq’s declaration to annex 
Kuwait and Britain’s dispatch 
of armed forces at Kuwait's re- 
quest. It is feared that the 
crisis may develop into a full- 
scale clash between Britain and 
Iraq. The United Nations Secu- 
rity Council accepted Kuwait's 
appeal and started discussion 
for a peaceful settlement of the 
dispute between Iraq and Ku- 
wait. It is ardently hoped that 
all the nations concerned will 
fully make use of opportuni- 
ties for solution of the issue 
through peaceful talks. Britain 
is particularly urged to make 
efforts for an early withdrawal 
of armed forces from Kuwait.— 
Tokyo Shimbun 


Expressed by West, Japan 


is significant that though there 
are murmurs and grumblings, 
fairly widespread, against the 
Congress rule and the talk of 
corruption and administrative 
inefficiency is very common, 
the people of India are not able 


to find any alternative to the 
party led by Nehru. The Com- 
munists, the Praja Socialists, 


the Hindu Sabhaites and others 
may win a few seats here and 
there, but the Congress steam- 
roller—during the general elec- 
tion—remains as effective as 
ever. 

. . 

India had a -hard time in 
Cairo where the preparatory 
conference in advance of the 
neutral summit to be held in 
Yugoslavia met to prepare the 
agenda, the list of invitees and 
rough drafts of resolutions to 
be sponsored. As the largest 
of the nonaligned countries 
which has given substance and 
dignity to nonalignment, India 
was in a difficult position in 
making a contribution to the 
prolonged and seemingly con- 
fused deliberations in Cairo. To 
India, the division of the world 
into East and West, into Soviet 
bloc and the U.S. bioc, into 
Communist and non-Communist 
countries has always been with- 
out meaning and purpose and 
inherently full of dangers. 


Neutralist Summit 

Nehru has consistently been 
opposed to the formation of a 
third bloc or third force and 
he was not happy when Nasser 
and Tito and a few other héads 
o° neutral nations decided to 
call a neutralist summit. At 
first, he was not enthusiastic 
about joining the preparatorv 
meet. Personal appeals from 
Nasser and Tito made him send 
a delegation to Cairo in the 
hope that India’s participation 
might contribute to widen the 
basic of the neutralist, summit 
and to have an agenda which 
should exclude regional matters 
and concentrate on larger is- 
sues facing the world. 


India is always against rigid- 
itv in the discussion and settle- 
ment of international issues and 
to that extent, the Indian dele- 
gation succeeded in extending 
the scope of the neutralist con- 
ference as well as in enlarging 
the number of invitees. 


With the preliminary success 
attained at Cairo, it seems cer- 
tain that Nehru will participate 
in the neutralist summit on 
Sept. 1, even though it had 
been given out that India’s par- 
ticipation in the preparatory 
meeting did not bind her to at- 
tend the summit. 


SIDE CLANCES By Galbraith 
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“I didn't get the raise, but he 
did put my name on the wait- 
ing list!” 


10 Years Ago 
Epeeemesnen Today cneheniasi 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 


July 4, 1951 
Prime Minister Yoshida 
started reorganization of his 


Cabinet in preparation for the 
Japanese peace conference 
which is expected within the 
next few months. 


Fighting on the Korean War 
front showed no signs of de- 
crease on the part of either U.N. 
or Communist troops. Despite 
ceasefire overtures between 
high commands of the two ar- 


mies, qualified U.N, military 
observers in Tokyo said the 
U.N. forces were continuing 


“pusiness as. usual.” 


Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
notified the Chinese and North 
Korean Keds that he was pre- 
pared to send representatives to 
a ceasefire meeting at Kaeson 
July 10 or earlier. 


“Why, Tommy!” 


_ ee 
Mock Joya 
Aho-Dori 


Aho-dori or a kind , of 
albatross is a rare bird now 
facing extinction. The few re- 
maining birds are seen only on 
Torishima (Bird Island), a 
small volcanic isiand located at 
the southern end of the chain 
of islands, south of Izu Pen- 
insula. 


Torishima was 
formerly wunin- 
habited, visited 
only by storm- 
driven fishing 
boats from time 
to time, but it 


was called a 5 ee 
bird paradise, 
because there 


“a 


} 


were numerous [Ae * ; 
sea fowls and Vy Ky 
other birds living on the is- 
land. Thus up to about 50 
years ago, the island was known 
for an innumerable number of 
aho-dori and other sea fowls. 


In 1886, Hanuemon Tamaki 
started an enterprise to obtain 
bird feathers, and also bones 
and droppings accumulating 
there to make fertilizer. On 
the north shore of the island, 
he built village and called it 
Tamaki-mtra, taking many 
workers there. 


But in August 1902, a volcanic 
eruption took place covering 
the whole island with lava, 
ashes and sand, and killed the 
entire inhabitants numbering 
120 living at Tamaki-mura. 
After the volcanic disaster, a 
few persons came to settle there, 
but unfortunately there was 
another big eruption in 1940. 
No human life was lost, how- 
ever as the eruption was pre- 
dicted beforehand, and all es 
caped to safety, : 

But these two big eruptions 
changed the features of the is- 


land. Wooded or grass-covered 
mountain sides became bare, 
sulphuric steam rising from 


many points, 


Thus the birds so numerous- 
ly inhabiting the island almost 
suddenly disappeared. The 
number of aho-dori which was 
so large in Meiji days is now 
said to be only seven, according 
to the latest report, and it is 
feared that they might soon 
decrease. Thus in 1957 the 
bird came to be internationally 
protected. 


It was in 1947 that a weather 
observatory was establisned on 
the island, and now 36 men 
stay there on a six-month shift. 


3 Minutes a Day 
——_. By JAMES KELLER 
Safety Talks Spoiled 


Five minutes after a broad- 
cast an the virtues of safe driv- 
ing a radio commentator 
became involved in an accident 
of his own. 


After colliding with another 
car, and causing damages esti- 
mated at $500 to each vehicle, 
the disappointed broadcaster 
said: “Now I'm just a ‘has 
been’ safe driver.” 


To increase his embarrass- 
ment, the eloquent advocate of 
safe driving had become eligi- 
ble that day for a reduction in 
his auto insurance coverage. 


Achieving a noble goal is one 
thing, but maintaining it re- 
quires vigilance and effort. 


The easiest way to crush 
vour laurels is to sit on them. 
Complacency or self-satisfaction 
can be fatal. In pursuing truth 
and justice, take nothing for 
granted. Remember that as 
long as you are in this life, you 
can become the victim of your 
own human weaknesses. 


Only when you have finished 
the course and are safe in 
heaven, will you be able to 
relax. 


“In doing good let us not 
grow tired: for in due time we 
shall reap if we do not relax.” 

(Galatians 6:9) 

Help me, O Lord, to practice 

what I preach. 


Try and Stan Me 


By BENNETT CERF 


Carlton G. Blubber, of Paynesville, Minn., is one bridegroom 
who demurred at paying for the clothes his wife purchased 


before the nuptial ceremony. 


a diet?” “Not at all,” beamed the printer. 
hundred dollars.” 
. > 
Poem for the golfing season penned 
Ben Ridder: 


“Who ever heard,” he asked the 


magistrate to whom Mrs. 
Piubber had dragged him, “of 
a fish being made to pay for 
the bait he was caught with?” 
The magistrate lent a sympa- 
thetic ear, but possiblv because 
he was a henpecked husband 
himeelf, ordered Mr. 
to pay up—and go home. 
> . . 


A high-living printer was 
hosting a party of fiftv in his 
new penthouse. “If my doctor 
could see me with this cham- 
pagne and caviar, he’d have a 


fit,” chuckled the printer to an 


early arrival. 


“Why.” cueried 
the guest. 


“Has he got you on 
“But lowe him five 


” 
by St. Paul's well-loved 


The minister took seven putts upon one green 
And uttered not a word profane. 
But where he spat, ere exiting the scene, 
No blade of grass will ever grow again. 
Copyright 1961, by Bennett Cerf. Distributed by King Features Syndicate 
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Opinions From Abroad 


Reply on Berlin 


Blubber 


NEW YORK (AP)—The New 
York Times said: “The speedy 
dismissal of the East German 
attempt to usurp control over 
Western air traffic to Berlin is 
an augury of what the Western 
position will be on the Berlin 
issue.” 


“Amid rumbles of precaution- 
ary military moves on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, rep- 
resentatives of the Western Big 
Four—the United States, Brit- 
ain, France and West Germany 
—have met in Washington to 
put the finishing touches to a 
reply to Premier Khrushchev on 
Germany and Berlin. 


“The reply is expected not 
merely to reject Khrushchev's 
demands but also to present 
some positive Western ideas as 
a basis for new negotiations on 
the ‘unfinished business’ of Ger- 
many. 

“As suggested by both Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan, the central idea 
is that of the Western peace 
plan of 1959—namely, self-de- 
termination of the German peo- 
ple, including those of Berlin. 


“The Western reply is expect- 
ed to spell out Western rights 
in Berlin. We are in Berlin 
by right of conquest stemming 
from the surrender of Nazi Ger- 
many. That is not a noble right 
and is, in fact, outlawed by the 
United Nations Charter if used, 
as the Soviets use it, to sub- 
jugate nations and annex ter: 
ritories. But we are usi 
this right, not to subjugate or 
annex, but to protect West Ber- 
lin from such actions by the 
Russians and their agents. 
Moreover, we assert this right 
at the urgent plea and with the 
enthusiastic support of the 
‘conquered’ people of West 
Berlin. 


“Unfortunately, our right of 
access to West Berlin hds been 
clouded by past blunders of 
omission and commission; but it 
is still clear enough. It rests, 
first of all, on the presumption, 
accepted by the Russians, that 
our admittedly legal presence 
in West Berlin establishes the 
right of access to it. It rests 
equally firmly on the specific 
agreements with the Soviets,/ 
including the New York agree- 
ment of 1949 that ended the 
Berlin blockade. That is why 
We reject any attempt to in- 
fringe on it, either by the Rus- 
sians or their agents. 


Khrushchev’s Ideas 


SINGAPORE (UPI)—Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev “is 
courting disaster if he believes 
the Western powers are in d's- 
array and confusion” over the 
Berlin crisis, the Straits Times 
said. 

The paper said -Khrushchev 
seemed at the moment to think 
the Western powers were split 
on the Berlin issue. 

“Naturally more than one 
opinion are being expressed in 
this period of consultation,” the 
Times said. 

“A comparison of British and 


American newspaper comment 


may even have persuaded Mr. 
Khrushchev that the British 
have the doubt whether the 
Americans have the courage to 
give a lead, while the Americans 
doubt whether the British have 
the courage to follow one,” it 
said. 


“The idéntical memorandum 
which the Western powers. are 
preparing may remove the il- 
lusions. The memorandum will 
need to be forceful but not 
threatening, placatory but not 
appeasing. 


“It is essential that Moscow 
should be given as soon 45 pos- 
sible the West’s plan for a 
German peace treaty and a free 
Berlin. This negotiating posi- 
tion may take some little time 
to work out, but Western readi- 
ness to negotiate must be em- 
phasized as unmistakably as 
Western readiness to resist 
aggression, no matter how cun- 
ningly or deviousiv this ag- 
gression is mounted.” 


Japan and U.S. 


TAIPEI (UPI)—Japan is “still 
very much an American protec- 
torate,” the China News said. 

“In the global strategy of the 


United States, Japan today oc 
cuples a position in Asia simi- 
lar in importance to that of 
West Germany in Europe,” the 
paper said. 


It added: “West Germany has 
rearmed in real earnest in re- 
cent years while Japan is still 
very much an American protec- 
torate, choosing to devote most 
of her resources to the develop- 
ment of industry and export 
trade.” 


The news said Japan “asked 
for and obtained a new security 
treaty last year from the United 
States which makes her less of 
an unequal partner. But except 
for a comparatively few far- 
seeing leaders, most Japanese 
are content with the present, 
since they have never had it so 
good,” 


It said Soviet Premier Khrush.- 
chev was “running against time” 
with regard to West Germany 
and “that is why he is anxious 
to have as soon as possible a 
German peace settiement.” 


“Regarding Japan, Khrush- 
chev does not seem to have the 
same sense of urgency. Work- 
ing through Japanese leftists 
and Communists, he believes he 
can keep Japan in sufficient dis- 
array politically as to prevent 
an all-out Japanese rearma- 
ment,” the paper said. 


Japanese Premier Hayato Ike- 
da’s “hesitation to rush through 
the bill against political violence 
in the Japanese Diet shows 
that despite repeated American 
urgings, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has been slow in demon- 
strating a new national resolve 
seriously to take up Japan's 
new responsibility in the Far 
East,” the paper said. 


Ikeda’s Trip 


NEW YORK (AP)—Prime 
Minister Ikeda’s U.S. visit “may 
turn out to have been an eco- 
nomic triumph,” suggests the 
Baltimore Suan. 

“Mr. Ikeda’s visit to the Unit- 
ed States was an undoubted so- 
cial and diplomatic success,” the 
newspaper said. “It may turn 
out to have been an economic 
triumph as well. That would 
depend to a considerable de- 
gree on the success of the Cabi- 
net-level economic consultations 
arranged for by President Ken- 
nedy and the Japanese Prime 
Minister. A permanent two-na- 
tion group is to be established 
to conduct these talks and its 
weight is suggested by the fact 
that its membership will include 
the American Secretaries of 
State, Treasury and Commerce 
and their Japanese counter- 
parts.” 

“United States policy toward 
Japanese imports will bear 
rectly on Japan's political pos- 
ture in her part of the world,” 
the editorial said. “She stands 
now a bastion in the Far East 
of the non-Soviet grouping of 
nations. Internal discontent its 
increasingly alleviated by a 
prosperity which could double 
individual income in the next 
decade. American exclusionary 
measures which cramped Ja- 
pan’s export drive and reacted 
on her economic growth would 
not be in the best interest of 
the United States or of non-So- 
viet alignment in general, 


“As it happens, there are 
close likenesses between the eco- 
nomic policies of Japan and the 
Common Market countries. All 
have turned away from the con- 


ventional welfare economics. 
Welfare economics have, of 
course, made strides in the 


United States. But the Amer: 
ican Government and economy 
must take care to meet Japanese 
and Common Market imports 
with sharper efficiency, height- 
ened productivity and lower 
prices, not by subsidies, money 
gimmicks, quotas and tariffs.” 


Kassem Miscalculates 


NEW DELHI (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—The Hindustan Times said the 
Iraqi Prime Minister, Maj. Gen. 
Abdul Karim Kassem, “has 
gravely miscaiculated in launch- 


‘ing his campaign against Ku- 


wait, 

“Arab opposition should be a 
sufficient deterrent to Gen. Kas- 
sem’s neo-imperialism.” 


Kuwait was an “irresistible 
temptation” but Iraq’s title to 
the territory was “based on no 
more than a map of the old 
Turkish Empire.” 
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